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. More than three decades after it first saw the light of the moon, Joe 
Dante's 77ieHoiW/hg finally transforms in glorious high definition, 
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Feminist body horror takes a surgical twist at 
the hands of Jen and Sylvia Soska, the twin 
filmmakers behind American Mary. . 
Katherine Isabelle dissects her starring role as 
an aspiring surgeon who's so much more than 
another woman on the edge, and more! 

by and 


As The Dude Designs, Tom Hodge makes some of the most eye- 
catching genre art out there right now, but not without a fight 
by 




O nce jpon a time there was Frank and Mary... 

Frank was a thoroughly damaged young man who was abused by his mother, and, as a child, 
witnessed her having relations in public with strange men. He could not function sexually and literally 
objectified women by scalping them with his big knife In order to decorate the mannequins that 
adorned his bedroom. He was a maniac. 

Mary, on the other hand, was a damaged young woman who was raped by her mentor but got revenge at 
the end of her big knife. She decided to teach the man who objectified her a lesson by turning him into an 
object that dinged to life in the basement of a strip club. She was maniacal. 

They are both protagonists in low-budget horror films out this month - Frank in the remake of Maniac, and 
Mary in American Afary- that play with, challenge and subvert our assumptions about gender in horror, albeit 
in two very different ways. 

The genre itself is sometimes talked about in terms of fairy tales and folklore because the stories are Indeed 
cautionary tales full of preyed-upon innocents, dark places and big, bad monsters, which are retold again and 
again, with slight variations. It’s why sequels and remakes are so prolific and popular- we want familiarity, to 
work out our anxieties repeatedly in a satisfying manner. But sometimes a movie comes along that seriously 
messes with the formula. This month, we've got two. 

American Mary does so by reinventing the story. Our innocent hero {"Mary" - a name that embodies virginal 
purity; butalso a last name. Mason, that suggests a craftswomanj^lls prey to a monster and then becomes 
a sympathetic one herself. We all know the rape/revenge story by now but writer/directors Jen and Sylvia 
Soskatake us in some unexpected directions. For starters, they challenge the notion that rapists In these kinds 
of movies are ugly, nasty, usually rural, caveman - instead making our sicko a handsome doctor from the city. 
(It's kind of like finding out that the big bad in “Little Red Riding Hood" is the woodsman instead of the wolf.) 

Then there's the revenge teetf, which goes far beyond the standard comeuppance. Mary doesn’t just hu- 
miliate, torture and kill her attacker, she turns him into an art project - a pierced, tattooed, mutilated thing 
that’s more decoration than human. (Side note: ifsvery similar to what happens to a character in the /fl W/lstory 
of V7o/ence graphic novel by John Wagner -though, oddly, Cronenberg left that extreme body horror element 
out of his movie adaptation.) This goes way past the usual rape/revenge narrative arc, in which the female 
protagonist is violated and then takes furious vengeance on her attackers, roll credits. 

This brings us to the other significant change, which is the role of the revenge itself. In American Mary, the 
act is only a catalyst, really, for Mary's larger change. The story doesn't end with her revenge, but explores the 
implications of what she has chosen to become and the consequences of her empowerment as a flesh carver. 
There's no other movie exploring body horror and objectification in such a way. 

But while Mary is telling a new tale, the Maniac remake is retelling a familiar one in an entirely new way. 
The first-person POV of a killer is nothing new - slasher movies have been doing it for years, and Michael 
Powell’s Peep/rig Tom first explored the concept in 1960 -but Franck Khalfoun's Maniac is the first major film 
to imprison the viewer in the killer's body for the entire runtime. We don't get to have the thrill of becoming the 
killer and then stepping away. Instead we are forced Into his head, right through to his end. It's like "Little Red 
Riding Hood " told completely from the wolf’s perspective. 

That itself is new and disconcerting, but not as shocking as It might have been before the era of reality TV, 
when everyone seems to have a camera. What I find more affecting Is that conceit paired with the casting of 
Elijah Wood. All those slashers and glallos have had us adopt the viewpoint of demented, ugly predators, but 
that’s Frodo freakin’ Baggins! We've lookedintothat handsome, heroic. Innocent face a thousand times at the 
multiplex. In magazines and on bus shelter posters, and It’s arresting to see him In the role formerly played by 
human slab of roast beef Joe Spinell. Yes, we've seen dashing psychos before (from Norman Bates to Patrick 
Bateman), but when with an A-llst actor already established as a Hollywood leading man? The film Is particularty 
effective at demonstrating that attackers In rape/revenge movies can come In all shapes and sizes; they're 
notjust cross-dressing trolls or backwoods mutants, and that Itself Is an insightful attack on our folklore. 

Both American Mary and Maniac ate notjust bringing exerting things to the genre, they're confronting us, 
which is what vital horror films do, and it's something that’s more difficult than ever in such a genre-sawy 
age. We should welcome them. 

Frank and Mary have arrived to help us not live happily ever after. 


dave@rue-morgue.com 
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The Yimr] He was so very misjnderstood, 
through no fault of his own. He simply de- 
sired to be left alone. 

TERRV WAGNER 


I'm a sucker for the giant crab from M/ste- 
rious /s/and, because It would be deiicious. 

CHRIS NICHOLS 


Medusa terrified me as a kid, and at the 
same time I cried when Ymir died. Harry- 
hausen gave each of his creatures life and 
warmth: I am inclined to avoid referring to 
them as monsters. 

STEPHEN BARNES 


The squabbling skeletons in Jason and ihe 
Argonauts, because they were still human. 

ANDRES MUSTA 


Just about every non-human in Titans, I 
wanted to be like Medusa and wanted to see 
the Kraken up dose cause it had killer abs 
and possibly a belly button which suggests 
a back story that still fascinates to this day. 

BOBBIE CAT 


What?! Are you kidding me? That's like 
someone asking you which one of your chil- 
dren is your favourite. 

WESLEY REID 


HELLO. POST MORTEM, the oniy thing i don’t agree on 
is that "teens don’t buy or read mags”; apart from that 
this nineteen-year-oid agrees totaily with Richard B’s iet- 
ter pn RM#t3^.RueMorgue \s better without Gary caii- 
ing the art shots and reviews that tear down previous 


[Turn topage40forourlool<atHem\oc\i Grove. -fd.] 


YOU MAY HAVE OUTDONE yourselves with RM#132. A 
slam dunk from start to finish, from Dave's "quit freaking 
out about the remakes " Note from Underground to Mon- 
ica's outstanding coverage of the new Evil Dead (of which 
I’m a big fan, for the record) to the Rue Crew’s full- 
blooded rundown of the latest Scream! Factory re-re- 
leases to Moaner’s terrific article about Walpurgisnacht. 
(I knew of it but knew nothing about it, so thanks for the 
great Intel.) Corupe’s double whack-pack of In Search of... 
and the underrated The Name of the Game is fftf/.', fol- 
lowed by trickin' Bowen’s hilarious celebration of Attack 
of the Beast Creatures - a long-bme personal favourite 
- alongside Tal’s Wizard Video profile made for the perfect 
closing courses. Then your Classic Cut selection of The 
Aunim Film Encyclopedia: Horror really sealed the deal. 
In the pre-internet days, as Dejan aptly points out, there 
were a few select horror guidebooks that acted as my 
sole confidante whenever I caught up with a rare fright 
flick no one else in my personal circle had seeh. Phil 
Hardy’s ihvaluable tome, alongside John Stanley’s Crea- 
ture Features anti Michael Weldon's Psychotronic Ency- 
clopedia, are true and trusted companions to this day that 
I still crack open to see what the cool cats thought of 
some random unsung classic. 

AARON “DR. AC’’ CHRISTENSEN - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DEAR @RUEMORGUE Editor-in-Chlef Dave Alexander... I 
too suffer from Phangina #Phantasm 

dWBARLEDGE, VIA TWITTER 


[We post them on semi-regularbasis on the Rue Morgue 
Facebook pages. Look forward to you joining the conver- 
sation - Ed.] 


ORUEMORGUE'S MAY 2013 British Horror Movie Issue 
is brilliant! Franbcally reading it from start to finish. They 
never disappoint. 

@THATKATHMASSIER, VIA TWITTER 


IT HAD BEEN A WHILE since I picked up a copy of Rue 
Morgue. Being a diehard Evil Dead fan, I couldn't resist 
the cover of and had to buy the magazine again. 
While I enjoyed all the coverage for the new movie what 
really stood out to me was the editorial on remakes. 
Kudos to Dave Alexander and the RM staff for keeping an 
open mind in regards to reinventing a classic! Never un- 
derstood all the hate people have for remakes. There are 
numerous examples of updated classics that live up to 
the original and I’m happy to have fv// Dead added to the 
list Seen the new one twice now and love it! 1 for one look 
forward to the future of the franchise! 

RORY WILSON - OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


JUST GOT THE new Rue Morgue and going to see the 
new Evil Dead tonight... 'tis a bloody wonderful day for 
RevenantFXI! 

REVENANTFX, VIA FACEBOOK 


DEAR RUE MORGUE editors, has anyone ever told you, 
“Oh, you have to meet [Person X], you guys are so much 
alike!”Sometimes, they are so right on. I was introduced 
to my new trend Zab through a mutual friend who swore 
we could be separated at birth based on our red hair, mar- 
tial arts proficiency and love of heavy metal music and 
horror movies. We also recently discovered that these 
twih-like elements extend to our Inseparable relationship 
with our navy blue Jansport backpacks. Oh one recent 
meeting, we discovered that what’s Insideihe backpacks 
was the same as welll 

SHOSHANNAH AND ZAB 


featured articles, and Dan Breretoh’s art is fantastic. Pedro 
does seem to favour small comic houses and seems 
harsh on Marvel’s spectacular horror cannon. The essen- 
tials of Simon Garth, Jack Russell and Man-thingare eas- 
ily the best horror comics ever made. 

SALLIE1 38 -AUSTRALIA 


GOT THE NEW Issue in the mall todayl I noticed you were 
giving away Rokus and Netflix subscriptons to new sub- 
scribers. I guess it goes without saying you will be cover- 
ing Hemlock Grove in the magazine? 

ANDREW ROOTZ, VIA FACEBOOK 


I JUST GOT my issue, thanks BTW, and I was wondering, 
what days do you post new “Expiring Minds" quesfions? 
I’ve only seen two: "Movie title mash-up” and "Recom- 
mending horror literature”; never saw the ‘Scariest 
dream” or “Slaughtered Lamb vs. Winchester Pub" ones. 

JOSEPH DZENCELOWCZ, VIA FACEBOOK 


Which of Ray Harryhausen's misun- 
derstood creatures is your favourite, 
and why? 


FOLLOW US ON TWITTER AND FACEBOOK QO 
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GREAT HORROR CAMPOU 


PITS CAMPERS AGAINST MONSTERS, MANIACS 



Genre enthusiasts know that there are estab- 
lished rules tor staying alive through the night 
when there’s a masked lunatic with a blade 
after you. Now horror fans have the chance to 
test their slasher-survival skills at the inaugural 
Great Horror Cam pout - a twelve-hour open-air 
adventure, taking place at the Los Angeles State 
Historic Park from June 7 to June 8. Part sleep- 
over, part live play, the Campout is a fully inter- 
active experience complete with monsters, 
sacrificial rites and vengeful maniacs out for 
blood. 

The Campout is the creation of Melissa Car- 
bone, president and founder of horror entertain- 
ment company Ten Thirty One Productions - the 
outfit behind Los Angeles' popular Haunted 
Hayride Halloween attraction. The Great Horror 
Campout, she says, was born out of her love of 
’80s slasher movies - especially the Friday the 
13th series - and the success of the Haunted 
Hayride, a seasonal attraction that took the 
haunted-house concept to the next level, with 
sideshows, a dark maze and, of course, the 
spooky wagon ride itself. 

“People loved it,” says Carbone. “People loved 
the environment and being in the woods. So we 
decided that we were going to supersize that 
idea, and not just put them in the woods for 
twenty minutes, but we’re gonna put them in 
tents, make them sleep outside for twelve hours 
and torture them.” 

She’s only partly kidding. Campers are 
warned that the actors playing the monsters and 
maniacs will not only be able to touch them dur- 
ing the event, but will be actively looking to tor- 
ment them. 

"The whole point of this event is to be com- 
pletely immersive,” explains Carbone. “When 
you go to a haunted house or you go to a Hal- 
loween attraction, you have that peace of mind 
of knowing ‘Well, the actors can’t touch me.’ ... 


With this experience, you can actually get 
bagged, you can get bound, you can get moved 
into tight, claustrophobia-inducing areas - it’s 
really dark.” 

Carbone is quick to emphasize that, of course, 
nobody will actually get hurt. However, the most 
intense experience on offer will be the chance 
to participate in the “Hell Hunt” - a ghoulish 
scavenger hunt that will have campers search- 
ing for severed heads and extracted teeth, par- 
ticipating in a voodoo drum ceremony, and 
encountering a range of gruesome monsters. 
Carbone also notes that those who want to have 
a hope of “surviving” will need to keep their wte 
about them, as the nature of the hunt can shift 
without warning. 

"The first rule is that we can change the 
rules.. .when we want, tor any reason we want, 
and without notice,” she says. “Campers will 
need to be listening for the Camp Headmasters' 
announcements for rule changes if they plan on 


escaping elimination from the Hell Hunt.” 

More nervous - or traumatized - campers 
have other options: the organizers plan to show 
a selection of forthcoming horror movies at a 
bonfire in the “Safe Zone” (the program was yet 
to be finalized at the time of writing). But be 
warned: if you sneak off to your tent and try to 
get your head down for a good 40 winks, you’re 
fair game. 

“Even the campers who want to stay in their 
tents with friends or hang at the bonfire tor 
movies will get ruined, just not as ruined as 
those who think they’re tough enough for the 
Hell Hunt,” Carbone elaborates. "By the end of 
the Hell Hunt, if you’ve been participating, you 
should be running to the flagpole with your find- 
ings bloody, muddy, dirty and tired." 

Tickets for the Great Horror Campout are $149 
and are available at greathorrorcampout.com. 

CLAIRE HORSNELL 
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Given the trendiness of current television shows 
such as Ghost Hunters and Paranormal State, it 


might be surprising to learn that celebrity ghost 
hunters have been part of Amerioan pop culture for 
more than half a century. In fact, June 17 marks 
the SOth anniversary of noted paranormal investi- 
gator Hans Holzer’s book Ghost Hunter, considered 
one of the seminal tomes on paranormal research. 
Holzer’s daughter, Alexandra Holzer, has followed 
in her father’s footsteps, and is ready to mark the 
occasion. 

“We should celebrate everybody’s life that did 
good, and celebrate the Einsteins of the wodd. My 
father was that in the spiritual movement In the 
’50s, " she says. “Not enough people know Ghost 
Hunter was the pinnacle [book] to open up doors 
for people to come together and talk about the 
topic of ghosts comfortably. It’s tough because you 
get people who just don’t get it, or people who 
don’t care about the man that made it cool. It’s fime 
for people to recognise Hans Holzer for his contri- 
butions to the field." 

Hans, also known as the Father of the Paranor- 
mal, wrote more than 140 books on hauntings, 
reincarnation, witchcraft and other supernatural 
subjects. Besides the acclaimed Ghost Hunter, he’s 
most noted for his work on the notorious murder 
house in Amityville, New York, where he conducted 
extensive research with medium Ethel Johnson- 
Meyers. He also wrote several books on the sub- 
ject, both fict'on and nonfiction; in 1979 he penned 
Murder in Amityville, which spawned the fi Im Ami- 
tyville II: The Possession (1 982). 

Hans, who died in 2009 at age 89, produced 
findings that proved pivotal in the field. His re- 
search lent the subject a credibility that hadn’t ex- 
isted before, shaping how haunbngs and other 
supernatural phenomena are investigated today. 

“There was no protocol back then," says Alexan- 
dra. “Sure, you had people before him like [British 
paranormal researcher] Harry Price, but they were 
not modernized the way he was. He was the hip 
version of what went before him. What he did dif- 
ferently was add psychics into the mix - he did sci- 
ence plus metaphysics. How do you investigate 
casework when there isn’t anything out there that 
really shows you how? That was really his own 
doing. He created that." 

She points out that Ghost Huntei‘s semi-centen- 
nial is not only a good opportunity to remind people 
of the work her father did, but also a perfect 
chance to carry on his work in her own unique 
way. Alexandra’s doing a series of public speaking 
presentations throughout the year and is even de- 
veloping her own paranormal reality-TV series - a 
show that will feature a feminist spin on the pop- 
ular genre. 

“We are trying to get networks to understand 
that it’s okay to have a woman lead a paranormal 
genre-themed show," she explains. “It’s mostly 
men; there are very few women, and if there is a 


Hans Holzer with his seminal book, and (below) daughter Alexandra with her father. 


woman, she’s the psychic. I’m a ghost buster! My 
father was a man and was the Ghost Hunter; I’d 
like to fill that role as a woman." 

Actually, Alexandra might fill both of those roles, 
as she claims to have inherited her dad’s ability to 
communicate with the dead. 

"We consider ourselves a real-life Addams Fam- 
ily," she says. “My mother has her own haunted 
legacy; she’s related to Catherine the Great, and 
her father was the count of Russia. ... My oldest, 
she’s fourteen, knows she’s psychic; I wasn’t af- 
forded that comfort growing up.” 

Alexandra even claims that she’s been contacted 
by her father from “the other side,” most signifi- 
cantly just days after he passed. 

“He comes back as the Ghost Hunter to tell his 
daughter, ’I’m not haunting you, dear. I’m showing 
you I’ve am'ved.’ It was a very pivotal moment in 
my career. ... He’s there and he's working with me 
from the other side, but only when I open up to it." 

For updates on Alexandra’s work, visit alexan- 
draholzer.com. 


CHARLOHESTEAR 




ECO-FRIENDLY FOUND-FOOTAGE MfPUSHES BOUNDARIES DF INDIAN HORROR* 



First-time director Parthan Mohan has not oniy made an independent, 
found-footage horror film in india - a country known for its epic dramas 
and musicals - but has taken a pledge to go green with the fiim’s pro- 
motion. 

“We genuinely beiieve in doing one's share to save the pianet,” expiains 
Mohan. "Hence, we have decided to abstain from printing tiim posters 
tor One. Further, we have tried to minimize the use of paper during the 
pre-production and shooting stages of One as weii.” 

The movie is among a growing crop of found-footage horror projects 


in Malayaiam cinema, which takes its name from the ianguage in wffich , 
it's shot and mainiy consists of films produced in Keraia, a state in sout'i^ 
west india. According to an articie pubiished oniine for The Hindu, an in- 
dian nationai newspaper, Maiayaiam cinema has recentiy seen an 
upswing in production with a new wave of experimentai fiims that buck 
many of the trends set by their more expensive Boiiywood counterparts. 
Maiayaiam fiims tend to have iower budgets, iess estabiished actors and 
unconventionai, sociaily conscious narratives. For example, Oneteatures 
improvised diaiogue, with the actors using their reai names in an effort 
to give the movie a more reaiistic feei. 

According to a press reiease. One, which takes place over the course 
of a singie weekend, is about “a journey that takes a group of friends to 
a strange piace where a supernaturai entity lurks, waiting to unieash evii 
upon its hapless victims.” 

Despite being shot mostiy in Manimalakkunnu Paiace in the smaii town 
of Pothencode, which iies in Thiruvananthapuram District of Keraia, One 
is based on a supposediy reai-iife Scottish horror story. 

“The inspiration behind the choice of subject was an incident that re- 
portediy took place in Scotland in 2004, wherein a group of five coiiege 
students went on a hiking trip and never returned,” says producer/writer 
Arjun Mohan. 

in keeping with the fiimmakers' "going green" piedge, promotion for 
the film wiii be done primariiy through digitai means, using Facebook, 
Twitter and other sociai media. You can see their digitai poster on YouTube 
by searching OneTheCinema, aiong with the music video for the movie, 
with iyrics written by the director, 

PATRICK DOLAN 


ENTRMLS 

^Special effects iegend Ray Harry- 
hausen died on Tuesday, May 7, in 
London, at age 92. Harryhausen pio- 
neered the stop- 
motion animation 
techniques that 
brought many of 
the genre’s most 
memorable mon- 
sters to Itfe in 
fiims such as The 
Beast From 
20,000 Fathoms, 

Jason and the 
Argonauts and 
Clash of the Ti- 
tans. He also co-wrote haif a dozen 
books on fiim, fantasy and his own 
life, and continued to produce pro]- ; 
ects weii into his 80s. 

) Former Walking Dead scribe Gien 
Mazzara has been hired by Warner 
Bros to write the script tor their pre- 
quei to The Shining. The movie, cur- 
rentiytitied TheOvei1ookHotei,\sno\. 
connected to Stephen King's upcom- 
ing booksequei Doctor S/eep. Though 
no director is attached to the tiim. 
Deadline has reported Zodiac pro- 
ducers Bradiey Fischer and James 
Vanderbilt, aiong with Shutter Island "■ 
IMlIiU lBFHiiUfS 


producer Laeta Kalogridis, are on 
board to produce the feature. 

3 Dynamite Enter- 
tainment has an- 
nounced Cassie,the 
star of their hit 
comic Hack/Slash. 
is set to cross over 
with Ash from Army 
of Darkness in a 
whoie new series. 
Army of Darkness 
Vs. Hack/Slash #7 
wiii be written by 
Hack/Slash creator 
Tim Seeley and wiii feature covers by 
Seeiey, his Hack/Slash co-creator 
Stefano Caseilo, the acciaimed artist 
Ben Tempiesmith, and a speciai cover 
by Chris Eiiopolis, The first issue wiii 
be availabie in Juiy. 

3 A new survival horror game, The 
Evil Widiin, has been announced by 
Skyrim pubiisher Bethesda.The com- 
pany wiii be working with Resident 
Evil creator Shinji Mikami on the 
game, which foiiows Detective Se- 
bastian, who is caiied in to investigate 
a homicide at an inner-city asylum. In 
an interview with IGN, Mikami said. 


“Survival horror has been drifting 
away from what makes it survival 
horror. And so I want to bring It back." 
The game will be available on Xbox 
360, PlayStation 3, PC and next-gen- 
eration consoles in 201 4. 

3 Topps will release a new series of 
/Wars Attacks trading cards this Octo- 
ber. Series editor David Waldeck said 
in a press release, “Topps hasn’t 
done a set like this in more than 
twenty years; '1’s a return to the days 
when trading cards hooked audi- 
ences with incredible imagery and 
imaginative storytelling. We’ve loaded 
the set with everything fans know 
and love about Mars Attacks, giant in- 
sects, flying saucers, ray guns, ro- 
bots. damsels and death rays!” 

3 Special effects master Marcel Ver- 
coutere has died at the age of 87. 
Vercoutere is most famous for creat- 
ing the lite-size animatronic robot for 
the possessed Regan in The Exorcist 
He passed away April 13 at his home 
in Burbank due to complications from 
dementia. As well as working on The 
Sro/c/sf, Vercoutere also aeated spe- 
cial effects for Deliverance, Night 
Moves and the TV series Salvage 1. 
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According to The Desert Sun, a 
strange "car mauling” in Palm 
Sorings, Calitomia, recenty evoked 
mentons of the iegendary chu- 
pacabra. It ail started when a man dis- 
covered that the front section of his 
BMW 3211 was "shredded and riddled 
with what looked like teeth marks.” 
After discovering “large sandy paw 
prints” on his front lawn, the owner 
was told that a neighbour had spotted 
two large animals ‘tearing through the 
neighbourhood in the wee hours.” At 
that point, the owner summoned po- 
lice who, in an official report, could 
only attribute the incident to "suspi- 
cious circumstances.” Subsequent 
conversations with other locals re- 
sulted In more bizarre tales of "odd 
coyote-like creatures loping out of the 
desert to wreak havoc after sun- 
down,” which led some to conclude 
that the car damage was the work of 
a chupacabra (an alleged dog-like 
beast said to roam the arid lands of 
the Southwest), 

LYLE BLACKBURN 
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New Zealand recently added tlie name "Lucifer" to its national list of banned baby names. It joins 
such royal monikers as "Queer, " “King” and "Prince.” 


SILENT HILL 2 

ARTIFICIAL LIMB ARACHNID 

tSisttrap 

MADE INTO MURDERDOLLS 

MANIAC (1980) 

RIPPED APART BY ANGRY AVATARS 


The first Rnal Destination {ZOOOjiWm was bom out of an existing idea for an X-fi/es TV episode. 


Earlier this year, customers in a California Home Depot outlet watched in horror ^ a man in his 
forties plucked a pair of saws off of one of the store’s shelves and attempted to cut off both of his 
arms. 


Elsa Lanchester was only 5’4", so for her role as the Bride of Frankenstein she walked on stilts that 
made her 7’ tall. Additionally, the bandages she wore were so constrictive that she had to be carried 
around the studio. 


THE FUNHOUSE 

KILLER CARNIVAL PROPS 

MANIAC (2013) 

SICKLY SCALP STANDS 


Henry III was the first British king to put the corpses of executed criminals on public display as de- 


John Carpenter named two characters in 1978’s Wa/foiveen after characters in Alfred Hitchcock 
films: Tommy Doyle (from 1 954's flear and Sam Loomis {from 1960'sftyc/jo). 


mm 

SCHIZDPHRENIA'S FEMALE FORMS 


In April, a Saudi Arabian court passed a ruling that a 24-year-old man was to be surgically paralyzed 
for stabbing and paralyzing a childhood friend ten years earlier when they’d both been juveniles. 


Before shooting started on the A/nit/i/ille Worror remake in 2004, the body of a murdered fisherman 
washed up on the bank of the river, right near the main house. 


North Carolina resident Carolyn Watkins died In a car crash this Easter. Somehow her body was 
completely overlooked by the trooper who discovered the car in a ditch and called for the tow; it 
was found crumpled over In the front seat several days later when Watkins’ family filed a missing 
persons report. 


THD-SAijB 
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"Church," the cat in the movie adaptation of Stephen King’s flsf Semafary{1989) 
seven different felines. 


A nineteen-year-old transient who stole a semi in California earlier this year and took t on a Joyride 
that left four people In the hospital told police that he believed "zombies were chasing him and 
clinging to the truck." 


MTVs Bucinvild was cancelled back in mid-April after one of the show’s cast members died per- 
forming just the kind of stunt that had been glorified in the series. Chain Gandee and two friends 
succumbed to carbon monoxide poisoning after their SUV got stuck in the mud while otf-roading. 


The earliest form of capital punishment on record in England dales back to 450 BC and involves 
being executed by being tossed into a quagmire. 


COMPILED BY MONICt S. KUEBLER AND VANESSA FURTADO 

sort WEIRD ntT DR MORBID FACT? SEND [TtDJIlfDiailUtHOIICIJLCOH 


( 1964 ) 


THE WOLF MAN 

Marshall Lynn Bennett (marshalltattoo.com) 
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n CHIUl'SOWN MONSTERS 

S9D-S14a 

Bring the monsters under your 
kid's bed to life! Wendy Tsao transforms 
children's sketches of strange beasts Into 
real-life toy “softies," made of fabric. All 
her work Is custom; the website's gallery 
showcases her ^ntastic critters, along 
with the sketches that inspired them. 
Build a boogeyman atchlldsown.com. 


B AmnimEm 
EiMmEEumm 

S54.9S 

There'S a certain Irony in the possibility of 
surviving the nightmare world of Freddy 
Krueger only to have the claw-wielding 
killer pop up at the breakfast table. This 
toaster sears an image of Krueger- com- 
plete with glove - into your loaf of choice. 
Get Fred on your bread at uitan-collec- 
tor.com. 


Walk among us In a pair of these 
platform peep-toe shoes, featuring the 
Misfits' Iconic Crimson Ghost. The heel 
clocks In at a towering four and a half 
inches - watch yourself on subway grates 
and In mosh pits, so they don't find pieces 
of you scattered on the ground. 

All heel breaks loose at sourpusscloth- 
ing.com. 


B BEmmQnm^ 

COASTERS 

S29.99 

Start your own treasure box with this set 
of six coasters inspired by TV's Dexter. 
The glass ''slides” feature a variety of 
blood-spatter patterns, and will help keep 
arterial spray off your coffee table. 

Drink with your Dark Passenger at 
thinkgeek.com 


AUEN 18’ ACTION FIGURE 

(Kenner, 1979) 


One of the first mainstream toys to be based upon leased up to that point, which may expiain why it 

an R-rated fiim, Kenner's 18-inch figure of the languished on stores' ciearance sheives. in the 

xenomorph from Ridiey Scott’s 1979 ciassic is years since, it has become a much sought-after 

aiso one of the most iconic monster toys ever coiiectibie, commanding hundreds of doiiars on 

produced. Featuring retractabie jaws, a bendabie eBay, when complete with its original box and 

taii, spring-ioaded arms and a giow-in-the-dark poster/instruction sheet, 

skuil, the figure was easiiy the scariest toy re- 

MQRE CRyPTIC CQLIECTIRIES RT RUE-MORGHE.COM 
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, n^ANCK KHALFOUN, DIRECTOR OF THE MANIAC RE/vV\KE, - 


EXPLAINS WHY HE AND THE REST OF THE TEAM BEHIND 
FRENCH GORTS'HOCKER HIGH tENSION TOOK ON THE 
NASTIEST GRINDHOUSE MOVIE EVER MADE 




ILLIAM LUSTIC'S GRIMY 1980 SLASHER 
PROTOTYPE MANIAC tt THE DEFINITIVE 
EXAMPLE OF GRINDHOUSE CINEMA. 

Star Joe Spinell, a ctiaracter actor with notable appearances In such highly regarded films as 
The Godtather{)972). Rock^97S) and Tax/ DnVer {1976), conceived, co-w/ote^d execu- 
tive-produced Waoracspeclfically for the now-mythical strip of rundown theatres 'on 42nd St. 
in New York City. 



The film is a disturbing chronicle of the downward 
spiral of Frank Zito, portrayed by Spinell as a self- 
loathing schlub tormented by memories of the abuse 
he suffered at the hands of his sexually promiscuous, 
dearly departed mother, Zito wages a one-man holo- 
caust on women he envisions as incarnations of her 
- prostitutes, club goers, night-shift nurses and fash- 
ion models. After brutally garrottng; strangling or stab- 
bing his victims, he takes their scalps to adorn the 
heads of the department store mannequins ^hat pop- 
ulate his apartment. In his twisted purview, the 
woman - or, rather, his mother - can never "go out" 
again. A chance encounter in a.city park with Anna 
(Catfliifte Niunro), a beautiful fashion phofographer. 


fills Frank with hope for love. Put his descent into 
madness is inexorable. 

Tom Savini's gore effects engendered the enduring 
controversy Maniac has caused since it first hit the grind- 
house circuit, sadly overshadowing Spinell's calculatedly 
sympathetic portrait of an urban predator. Beyond the 
goreqirotienLthmfilm has been criticized for the implau- 
sibility of the relationship between Anna and Frank, in 
particular a scene in which FranktakesAnna out to din- 
ner. {Lustig removed it for the Elite Entertainment laser 
disc release, but restored itforsutisequent DVD and Blu- 
ray edifions.) 

Before his sudden death In 1 989, Spinell was working 
with Combat Shock director Buddy Giovinazzo orw se- 




quel, Maniac 2: Mr. Robbie, but his death effectively ended the Maniac saga, until gruesome - they’re just not showcased as they were in Lustig’s version, 
producer Thomas Langmann acquired the rights to remake the film and approached Ultimately, this is a remake (in limited release June 21, from IFC Midnight) that 
High rens/ondirectorAlexandreAJa tohelm it.AJaand writing partner Gregory Lev- will satisfy fans old and new, as the spirit of Spinell flows through it. Rue Morgue 

asseur produced a script, but Aja declined directing It In favour of American filmmaker spoke with Khalfoun about reinventing a grindhouse classic for today's cadre of de- 

Franck Khatfoun, who had directed Aja and Levasseur'sF’2 {2007). sensitized cinemagoers. 

Remakes have long been contentious among horror fans, given that most of them 

have been little more than cynical cash-ins. However, A]a made two that were well- i- "■ 

received; The Hills Have Eyes (2006) and Piranha (2010). Like any successful re- 
make, those films work because they’re true to the spirit of the originals, while also Of course, like everybody online. They were butchering me| 
revitalizing the decades-old stories for modem audiences. In The Hills Have Eyes, 

forBxample,AJatookadvantageofadvancesinmakeupandspecialeffectstomake C«r ' ' . -f- •' -jf'wj.: 

Wes Craven’s mutated nuclear family decidedly more horrific. ' I . j nf tf=: 

That same sense of revitalization pervades the Maniac remake. Khalfoun made ' ^ ofli i: t- -‘iU- u.i 

the decision to not only update the original movie, butthe slasher genre in general, That's what remakes have been: producers frying'to cash in on a brand. They're not 

by shooting almost the entire film from the perspective of Frank. The audience isn’t realfans, it seems to me, the producers who are doing that, and they don't ta.ke the 

merely drawn to the character through a compelling performance a la Joe Spinell’s time to think about how to convey the essence of the film to a new audience. For 

bravura turn In the original, we literally Inhabit himl me, the most shocking thing in Lustig's film was the performance Spinell put in, and 

Khalfoun also made the seemingly odd choice of casting Elijah Wood (see p.20), that I had so much empathy for this really strange character. That was the key for 

best known asFrodoBaggInsin the blockbuster Lord of f/ieflrrigrs trilogy, as Frank, me -to create a film that completely connects with this character and makes you 

Part of Spinell’s onscreen menace was his physical presence - his bulky body, his feel bad for him in the way that I dtd for Spinell. 

long, unkempt hair, his acne scars, all coated In a perpetual sheen of sweat. Wood 4^ 

is diminutive and doe-eyed, almost fragile, which actually grants his violent outbursts 
added impact 

More Importantly, the choice of Wood asFrankIronsouttheImplausIblllty of his When Aja and I were talking about the best way to handle the script he and Greg 
relationship with Anna, the crux of both films. In this version, Anna (who is handed me, we wracked our brains on how to create thatrhow to bring the 

wonderfully essayed by French actress Nora Arnezeder) is a photographer audience In close. And how to do It knowing you, and the other audience, 

who specializes In photographing mannequins. Frank was slightly re- members who are our core, are not only Just genre fans but cinephlles 

written too: now he restores vintage mannequins. They meet when she t who love movies. We knew in essence if we made a cool film that stood 

stumblesacrosshlsshop, and their relationship grows when she uses on Its own, Itwould be respected. That’s where the POV started coming 

some of his mannequins in an exhibition of her photographs. But, as in 1 j y 3 from. How do we do something that is innovative or that’s never been 
the original, Frank’s deteriorating mental state leads to a violent cll- V v to1allydonelnfhehorrorgenre?WhenweslartedtalklngaboutPOV,lt 

max. ' I'** reminded us of Peeping Tom and the early horror movies. It fIL ilke 

The violence in this new imagining is just as intense as ’ coming back to where it started. Some of the scariest moments 

in the original (which frankly seems almost quaint now after j ‘ in horror films were the stalking from behind the bush scenes, 

a decade of ultraviolent films classified as “torture porn’’), ^ ^ and then we thought that today’s audiences - because of 

except ttiat it’s not presented as a selling point. Make no ^ j . P % first-person shooters, and this found-footage stuff, and^t 7-' 

misfake.there are cringe-inducing momenfs throughout the 'T we all have camera phones -are ready to accept a film shot 

film - knives are stabbed into throats, scalps ripped off, V ' ^ M entirely likethis.Thetiming was righlfoattemptafilminthis 

cleavers smashed Into faces, and fhe finale is especially manner. 
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We Knew it would be difficult to sustain if we didn't fig- 
ure out ways of changing it up for the audience. Here I 
was talking about empathy and that we have to love 
this character, and we make a decision to shoot the 
entire thing from his point of view where now we don’t 
see his character. That's the tough part: how do we 
start feeling for this guy if we don't see him? Then 
came the flashbacks and the dreams - and the reflec- 
tions were more important. The reflections make you 
want to see him more, It starts playing into the idea of 
how you feel about this guy because you miss him. You 
don’t realize that you're looking for him throughout the 
picture. A lot of serial killers talk about these out-of- 
body experiences and a light bulb went off. That would 
tje a perfect way to see our character as well. The POV 
isn’t sustained throughout the entire movie, but it’s jus- 
tified within our context. 


Originally Alex called me and said Thomas Langmann 
was a real big fan of the original and had the rights for 
a long time but didn't know what to do with it He and 
Greg had a script and he asked me if I was interested 
in doing it. I was interested, but I didn't want to do a 
straight-up slasher or something that’s been done. He 
was asking md to do the one movie that's been copied 
in every single horror movie, and now he was asking 


me to actually copy the movie. There was no way we 
could do this except to go balls-out and figure out how 
to do sometiiing completely new, because at least peo- 
ple could think we tried something new instead of ac- 
cusing us of trying to use a brand to make some 
money. I’m still early in my career and I need to keep 
trying to push the envelope and do something different. 
This was the opportunity for that. Work Is work; I want 
to be involved with these guys because they're very 
talented, so obviously I wanted to say yes, if It could be 
something fresh. So then I took the script and rewrote 
for the point-of-view. 


That’s a real job. No longer are you on the side of the 
victim. A big part of being scared, for the audience, is 
not knowing where the killer is. She doesn't know, you 
'don't know, or. she doesn't know and you know, but 
you’re always on the side of the vicfim. [With this] it 
becomesadifferenltypeoffear. It’s not your usual hor- 
ror film, where you follow the victim around and wait 
for the bad guy to jump out at us... or a cat. 



I read about a whole bunch of serial killers. They’re all 
wacky in their own way, but they’re all unassuming, I 
found. That was really interesting to me, that they’re 
unassuming and nobody ever suspected them of being 



HAD TO FIND- - 
SOMEONE “ ■ 
WHO WAS 
DISARMING,-^- 
THATWAS-^" 
NOTASSCARy- 
AND MAYBE:^- 
INSPJRED SOME 
TRUST. ;;W;' ^ 

rgAHCKfeMFDP 

a serial killer, which is why when Elijah's name came 
up I thought, “Who’s the least likely guy to do this kind 
of stuff?’’ Bundy came up for me, because he was 
charming. Today, If you're going to attract women into 
your world, you’ve got to have some charm. We started 
with more Joe Spinell types when we started to cast 
the movie, but women are more sophisticated now, and - 
audiences are more sophisticated. They’re more cau- 
tious. We really had to find someone who was disarm- 
ing, that was not as scary, [who] maybe inspired some 
trust, and had this cool sort of artsy vibe to him. Elijah 
was great for that. 

-.r 


He’s a big genre fan; he loves horror movies. He knows 
' more about horror movies than I do, I think. Because 
; of his association with Lord of the Rings, he'sbeenXo 
every fantastic tilm festival for years now. He's really 
gotten to learn, and to see, and to know the genre and 
everybody in it. He was a big fan, and then conceptu- 
ally, the idea that we were frying to do something very 
original and very new and that we were going to do It 
from his eyes, that sold him. I think he was interested 
because it was dating, he’s a dating guy. He's a smart 
guy, these ’’A’’ guys have to do some daring things to 
be talked about and be involved in cool projects, not 
Just big machines. 


There were women, and I wanted to get as different a 
range of women-as I could. From the young to the old, 
to the little to the big, beautiful to not-so beautiful - al- 
though they’re all beautiful inside - It was about getting 
a range of different women. There were a couple of 
scenes where the women were older that didnl make 
It Just for story and rhythm. We were lucky to have 
Nora. She has this wonderful thing where she looks at 
you and she's so attentive, she really looks deep into 
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HORROR MOVIE MANIAC 
ELUAH WOOD EXPLAINS WHY 
HE TOOK ON THE DARKEST 
ROLE OF HIS CAREER 



By DAVE ALEXANDER 


T'S SIMPLY NOT POSSIBLE TO OUT-CREEP 
JOE SPINELL AS THE HULKING, SWEATING. 
LEERING AND PHYSICALLY REPULSIVE 
FRANK IN THE ORIGINAL MANIAC, which is 


why the producers o1 the remake decided to go in the opposite direction 
and approach Eiijah Wood to piay the movie's murderous protagonist. 
The star of Peter Jackson’s The Lord of the fl/ngstriiogy and other Hoi- 
* lywood films is the anti-Spineil: a slight, wide-eyed, boy-next-door type 
who doesn't look capable of playing a killer, much less one with severe 
mommy issues and a penchant for scalps, it seems like outright career suicide 
for such a leading man to take on such a sick persona. Wood doesn’t see it 
that way at all, however. 

“Rrst and foremost I’m a fan of genre cinema,” he asserts during a phone 
interview with Rue Morgue. "I’m a huge horror movie fan. But aside from that, 
just from a character perspective I’m always interested in challenges. I’ve 
never really played that kind of character - 1 mean, Kevin in Sin Cityto a cer- 
tain degree, but he had a lot more character work to be done. This character 
was so much more well drawn. ... It was interesting because it wasn’t a char- 
acterization in a traditiohal sense. When you’ve got 90 percent of the character 



unseen, the challenge becomes bringing [him] to life. I knew that about 70 
percent of the character would be created during the ADR stage; you’re mostly 
hearing him. So I knew it was a character created in a few parts. I was in- 
trigued by that.” 

Because the film is shot from Frank’s POV and he’s only seen in reflection 
in a handful of scenes. Wood was originally supposed to work on the movie 
for justtwo weeks. But he soon realized that he needed to be therefor almost 
the entire shoot for both technical reasons ("Every day was a different puzzle 
piece because you can’t rely on traditional coverage for anything,” he points 
out) and because he literally wanted to be hands-on with the role. 

“No one on this film had made a purely POV movie before," he notes. “As 
ft turned out, it required that I be there all the time and be a part of the col- 
laboration. Initially we thought it would be a double for my hands for any of 
the shots where I wasn’t there, but of course those hands would be making 
decisions.” 

The actor decided to initially entertain the script because of producer/co- 
writer Alexandre Aja’s involvement. He had never seen Bill Lustig’s original 
1980 grindhouse nasty Maniac, and even after he accepted the role he 
avoided watching 1, in order to develop his own version of Frank. 

“I didn’t actually watch it until we had started producbon,” Wood recalls. 
“The version of the character we were creating for this was entirely its own. 
The ohginal film is so extraordinary and iconic that it was never my interest 
to take more than inspiration [from it], “ 

He did eventually fall in love with the original Maniac, though, and laments 
the exclusion of one particular scene in this reworking. 

“My one regret, actually, is there’s a sequence In the ohginal film'where 
Joe Spinell’s character shoots a couple with a shotgun, which is kind of in- 
credible. There was an earlier draft of the [remake] screenplay that had that 
scene and it was cut, I suppose primahly because he typically uses a knife in 
our film. But I loved that scene; it’s so iconic.” 

Given the actor’s aff nity for the films of Aja (which include High Tension, 


Maniac In The Mirror: One of the few times we see Frank's face In the film. 





and the Hills Have fyes'and Piranha re- 
'makes),you gotta wonder if the genial, soft- 
spoken 32-year-old is just talking up the 
genre for the sake of the interview, or 
whether he’s really a dyed-in-the-wool hor- 
ror fan. Or perhaps even a eloset gore- 
hound? 

°l like it all and I sort of hate it all," he says 
when asked about which horror films get 
him fired up. "I think there’s a quote from 
Stephen King, where he said, ’To be a fan 
of horror is to be a fan of total shit,’ which 
is to say, if you’re a horror fan, you kind of 
expect irijustices in the genre [while] In 
search of great films because great homor 
movies are fewer and farther between. But 
I like all kinds of horror. I’d say the horror I 
like the most tends to be based on atmos- 
phere and tone and character rather than 
reTjIng specifically on gore. But I certainly 
don't shy away from gory movies. There are 
certain horror movies that earn their merit 
just on entertainment value, but my 
favourite horror movies are the ones that 
take their subject matter seriously - things 
like Rosemary's Baby, The Thing, The Exor- 
cist, Halloweeifs one of my favourites; re- 
cently, Let the Right One In, The House of 
the Devil, We Are What We Are." 

Wood loves horror so much in fact that he 
put his money where his mouth is and 
formed a production company dedicated to 
making genre films with an internabonal 
flavour. After meeting his partners, Daniel 
Noah and Josh C. Waller, a tew years ago 
and realizing that they all shared a mutual 
love of non-mainstream horror movies, they 
decided to form The Woodshed, 

The comply just finished production on 
its first feature, A Girl Walks Home Alone at 
Night, by Ana Lily Amirpour. Based on her 
short of the same name, it’s an Iranian hor- 
ror-western with vampires, shot in black 
and white, and all in Farsi. This past spring 
the company also went into production on 
what Wood describes as “probably our most 
exploitation-esque film,” a zombie movie 
called Cooties, about a virus outbreak at an 
isolated elementary school. 

“I think the kinds of films we want to see 
are being more widely made in the Euro- 
pean and Asian film markets than they are 
in the US, although there are some great, 
shining examples of quality horror films in 
•the US as of late,” he says. "I would cite In- 
sidious as an example, and House of the 
Devil as a great example. But the films I love 
the most are predominantly from Europe, 
from France, Spain, Sweden, even Mexico 
and South Korea. So our intention is to cre- 
ate really high-quality genre movies that- 
take themselves seriously, that are in- 
spired by the movies welove the most in 
thbgenre.”® 



^ your eyes when you taHTand she really tries to get as 
■ much outof you as she can. I thought that was a really 
1 1 Interesting quality for someone who had to look Into the 
II camera and act to it directly. 


who carl connect unless you drag them in and comfort 
them. That’s what they’re used to. They’re all clean, 
they’re all on their iPods and iPhones, and they’re more 
sophisticated. Everything’s gentrified and cleaned up, 
look at New York City now. Everything’s Disney! That’s 
the world people live In. 


No, It's not the focus, and it’s not realiy as gruesome as 
the original. I feel that, not Just in the genre but in film- 
making, when you do everything measured - with nu- 
dity, with violence, with gore - it’s more effective. You 
really have to play Into the story, and you have to be care- 
ful of the psyche of the audience. The key to these 
movies, ahd i doh’t care If you’re doing a horror movie, 
is you have to be engaged with the characters and you 
have to be engaged with the film - you have to be in the 
movie! if you do anything that’s over the top or too much, 
it really pulls you out, and I think you lose the effective- 
ness. It you lose the effectiveness in a horror film, 
you're either laughing or you’re disconnected. My 
goal was to never disconnect, to really follow this 
and be involved in it because I knew that in the 
end the horror would really creep up on you. 
Eventually, in this POV style, you’re going to be 
stuck in the theatre and in this body in the same 
way Frank is stuck in his body. You're going to commit 1 
these crimes complicit with him. That’s where the 

I empathy comes in, you won't feel bad about what / 
you’re doing, you’ll feel bad for the person that’s A 
doing them. I think the reason that the violence Is ■ 
^ so effective is that the rest of the movie is so el- v 
f egant and hypnotizing, so when you juxtapose that 1 
with uttraviolence it's going to seem that much more 
brutal. 


We talked about New York In the script originally, and It 
mentioned the Lower East Side - "the girl walks through 
the Lower East Side and the streets are deserted.'' If you 
go to the Lower East Side at four in the morning, it’s 
packed with people. That New York does not exist any-' 
more, where does that exist? i lived In downtown LA for 
years and I remember it being really hardcore, so I started 
driving around. There are still the seedy parts of Los An- 
geles, and then two blocks away you’re In elegance and 
money. It’s really striking and a very mod- 
em thing. Plus it's a beautitul city, but 
there are these decadent cld build- 
ings that have gone to shit. It really 
mirrors where Frank is. He’s stuck in 
this past, being a child. There’s that 
part of the city where you have in- 
credibly beautiful old build- 


Thafs today's audience. It’s a different world than 30 

years ago in New York. That would 

havebeendisengaging.Thisis ■ 

just another way of con- ' 

necting to an audience, Ajp-.- • jS 

who are all ADD, I think, 1 


OO I THINKTHE REASON THAT THE 

VIOLENCE IS SO effeqive is that the 


REST OF THE MOVIE IS SO ELEGANT AND 
HYPNOTIZING. ^ 



Hands Of The Hipper. Wood outMed with ffie first-person POV camera lig. 


This time around! We’re getting good reviews; critically it’s doing well both with.our. 
You want to pay homage and sort of give the audience little reminders, but you also core audience and across the board with people who see the movie. It’s one of those 
want to make it a new film. It was fun, for exam pie, to write the scene where the giri ^^re movies where the few bad critiques that come out are actually better than the 

meets Frank and says, “i didn’t imagine you looking like this, I imagined you with 90cd ones because the people who are reviewing it are so freaked out and find it so 

long, greasy hair and acne” and describes Joe Spinnell.Then there's the recreation revolting that the horror fans are like, "I’ve got to see thlsl” "Vile piece of filmmaking’' 

of the original poster in the car panel, the reflection of the head and the knife. That 3^^ ^®5e horrible things, they’re actually selling it for us! 

wasAja'sideaand itwasgreati 


CO-WRITER 
AND PRODUCER 

ALEXANDRE AJA 

ON SPEARHEADING 
THE REMAKE 


B/ AARON WILLIAMS 

Why remake Maniac? 

You know. Maniac is one of the few 
movies that really got me Into the genre. 
I rememberthe first time I saw the cover 
of the VHS as a kid in the video club; I 
was so scared. I remember watching It 
a tew years after and being completely 
sucked into the story. I remember the 


suspense, I remember the feel, Joe 
Spinell, faces that stayed In my night- 
mares for a long time. When we did High 
Tension, it was really like a big homage, 
a big tribute to Maniac, and we did a 
whole scene almost shot by shot. I 
would have never dared to even touch 
the original Maniac if the Idea didn’t 
come directly from [Atemac creator] Bill 
Lustig. A few years ago, a French pro- 
ducer was also thinking of this movie 
and organized a meeting between Bill 
and myself and we talked about High 
Tension and how it came to be in the 
vein of the original Maniac, by the end 
of this meeting he felt very confident 
and safe if I was producing this movie 
with them and [that I would] respectthe 
original. 

Why Elijah Wood at Frank? 

Our version of Frank Zito is more like 
Anthony Perkins in Psycho than Joe 
Spinell in the original Maniac. He has 
that kind of dark, charming allure that 
would make him believable when he 
comes to meet a girl and gets in some 
sort of relationship with.her. So we were 
realizing that It wasn’t a giant ogre that 
we had.to find, but the opposite - some- 
one looking more like Terrance Stamp in 
The Coliector, with a relaxed, beautiful 


face and looks himself like a man- 
nequin. I think Elijah with hi^ big blue 
eyes - giant eyes - is exactly thatl 
[Laughs] He has that kind of intensity, 
that kind’of cold, charming intensity that 
he brings to the movie, which I think 
works so well. 

Hew Ineelved was Luitig In the 
sheet? 

Hecame to view the movie himself and 
he was on set i^th us. Also, he asked 
me, "When did you start shooting?’’ The 
first day was the 22nd of November, and 
he showed me a bracelet Joe Spinell 
gave him back in the day and there ft 
was engraved nyith the original shooting 
date oflhe^riginal Maniac -they had 


started on the, 22nd of November as 
well! 

Wty didn't you direct it instead of * 
Franck Khalteun? 

First, I was working on something else 
that I was going to direct at the time; 
it was a big space adventure movie 
and I couldn’t disrupt thaMo direct 
Maniac. ... I think Franck has a great' 
sense of characters, sense of story- 
telfing and of dark humour. He really 
believes in these characters, he really 
wants t|iem to be realistic and'so it 
was really great to make this movie, 
together. I didn't only put my name on 
It, I was really Involved with Franck to 
make this movle.fi 


ings right next to the Disney Center. It mirrors his personality, and it's also aesthet- 
ically fascinating. It was another way to revamp and give it a new feeling. 


Yes, it is. Again, it’s a throwback to the '80s and mirrors where our character isktnd 
of stuck, and electronica is cool and kids love it today. I thought it was perfect and 
worked really well. It's a hypnotizing sort of synth track, it’s orchestral and It’s big 
and it’s creepy. Rob did a wonderful Job with it. He gave me so much music I'd say 
75 percent of it didn’t go in. Oftentimes it's hard to get one scene out of a composer, 
but I had three or four marks from which to pick. It was amazing. 


Some people get If and laughj others go., '*Whafs so funny?” In a theatre, 'it plays re- 
ally well, especially to a core audience of genre ^ople who know tire film and like 
these movies. There’s a lot Of levity in some of these moments, little homages and 
winks to the original, which people really love. 


it was me and Alex pretty much making the movie. Him producing and me directing, 
us working on the scripts together, ft was a constant flow of ideas. The other guys 
respect filmmakers and filmmaking. They weren't on our backs; they were very sup- 
portive and trusted what we were doing. A lot of times I thought it was really strange 
what we were doing, but they had faith. It's rare nowadays to make a movie without 
the money people freaking out on you, but In this case they believed In the prc^ 
and the script. It's great to have producers who have your back and are willing to 
take chances; it’s not often the case. 
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FEMINIST BODY HORROR TAKES A SURGICAL TWIST- AT 
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it’s been excoriated repeatedly for its more exploitative and sex- 
ist tropes. One thing is indisputable, though: as a genre that 
specializes in dealing with those perceived as “other” by the 
social mainstream, there are almost infinite opportunities for 
exploring new and original monsters and strong female char- 
acters. It’s at the intersection of those two concepts that body hor- 
ror flick American Mary (in theatres May 31 and on DVD on June 1 8, 
from Anchor Bay) resides. 

The Vancouver-shot film tells the story of impoverished medical student 
Mary Mason (Katherine Isabelle), who’s training to become a surgeon. In- 
creasingly unable to fend oft her creditors, she decides to make some 
quick and easy money as a stripper; ever the professional, she dresses . 
up to the nines for her audition with skeezy strip-club owner Billy jg 
Barker (Antonio Cupo) - but never gets the chance to perform. Billy ^ 
is called away by a couple of his heavies during her audition, and 'f 
when he returns, he offers Mary $5000 cash, payable immediafely, 
if she’ll use her surgical skills to save the life of a guy his thugs have 
just tortured. Mary takes the money and saves the guy’s life but ^ 
finds herself saddled with a reputation in the underworld for per- 
forming surgeries that are unconventional, to say the least. Seem- 
ingly, her financial troubles are over; however, when she’s sexually i 
assaulted by one of her professors. Dr. Grant (David Lovgren), she 
enters a downward spiral into a world of ever more extreme body 
modifications and bloody revenge. 

American Mary '\s the creation of Jen and Sylvia Soska, the Van- 
couver-born twin sisters who debuted in 2007 with their first fea- 
ture Dead Hooker in a Trunk, a grindhouse-inspired, ultraviolent. 
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Pain And Gain: {docKwIse from top) Mary wakes up after being drugged, she takes painful revenge, 
and the mysterious German twins (L to R, Jen and Sylvia Soska) seek a bizarre body modification. 


JEN AND 1 ELWE GROWN UP ON 

AND 1 FOUND 
, A LOT Of 

STRENGTH IN THE FEMALE CHARACTERS, 
ESPECIALLY THE 


road-trip adventure that they developed from a 
trailer they'd made in film school. American Mary 
is a different kind of film altogether: it’s athought- 
provoking examination of appearances, gender 
roles and power in 21st-century America, with a 
ton of gore and, significantly, a ferociously original 
female heroine, who, says Sylvia Soska, is a hybrid 
of two familiar slasher tropes. 

“Jen and I have grown up on horror movies," 
she says, “and I found a lot of strength in the fe- 
male characters, especially the 'final girls,' but a 
lot of the time I find myself rooting for the antago- 
nist - Pinhead and Freddy and Jason and all of 
these iconic male characters. I remember I was 
watching a lot of Western horror films, and a lot of 
the time the female characters are the girl that 
gets killed, or very two-dimensional." 

The final straw came when Sylvia read an article 
on Hungary's legendary “blood countess," Eliza- 
beth Bathory. “They were making claims that she 
couldn’t possibly have done the atrocious acts that 
she did because she was a woman,” she says, 
“and I was, like, 'I’m a woman, I know the crazy 
that goes through my head sometimes.”’ The re- 
sulting screenplay features a rounded and nu- 
anced protagonist whose growing monstrosity only 
adds to the audience's fascination. “[Mary is] 
flawed and she’s very real,” says Sylvia, “but at the 
same time, you would love to throw on that [sur- 
gical] apron for Halloween andjustfeel like a total 
motherfucker." 

Academic Carol Clover’s mid-’90s conceptual- 
ization of iconic slasher survivors such as Hal- 
loweerfs Laurie Strode and Friday ffte 13th’s Alice 
Hardy as “final girls,” of course, marked the horror 
genre as being ahead of the curve In that, tor the 
first time, a largely male audience was being asked 
to identify, in the end, with a female protagonist. In 
a genre that Is still, for the most part, dominated 
by male protagonists, the Soskas have created in 
Mary Mason a central character who embodies - 
quite literally - many modern anxieties and ten- 
sions, no matter what your gender: economic in- 
security, the ever-present spectre of 
unemployment and, perhaps most centrally to the 
movie, the persistent and all-per- 
vasive social judgment of people's 
physical appearances. 

“The tagline is 'Appearances are 
everything,'” says Jen Soska, “and 
that's a theme throughout, with the 
way the movie is shot, the way the 
characters interact with one an- 
other, Something that a girl who 
looks like Katie [Isabelle] has in 
common with a six-foot tattooed 
thug or a person that is in the body 
modification community is that all 
of us are judged on our appear- 
ances before anybody gets to know us. It's some- 
thing that everybody can relate to on a certain 
level, but It's something you don't see expressed 
that much in film.” 

Sylvia notes that as Mary's life spirals out of con- 


trol, her personal appearance just keeps getting 
better. Many of the scenarios in which Mary finds 
herself In the movie are situations in which she is 
clearly perceived as an object on display - the 
most extreme example being a bmtal sexual as- 
sault, during which she is filmed by 
her attacker - but in her everyday 
life, it's an aspect of her existence 
that she leans into in order to con- 
trol. 

“[Mary] just puts on a good front: 
she makes sure her makeup is 
pretty, she looks perfect, and she 
doesn’t really deal with things," 
adds Jen. "I know a lot of women 
like that: as long as you look awe- 
some on the outside, that’s kind of 
like your battle armour, you can take 
on anything, but on the inside...it's 
like a duck, you know? You look smooth on the 
outside but underneath, you’re paddling like hell,” 
The sisters also admit that the issue of control- 
ling image, personal appearance and other peo- 
ple’s perceptions Is one that frequently remains 


more of a minefield for women, 

“Whafs that saying?” asks Jen. “You have to be 
Barbara Walters in business, Martha Stewart in the 
kitchen and Jenna Jameson in the bedroom. And 
dudes don’t have that you wear a fucking nice suit 
and you'rejust a dude at work. ... If you’re a chick, 
there's just so much you have to be, it’s just soci- 
ety's unrealistic demands on women, it's just in- 
sane. And [you have] to do it all in high heels; I love 
high heels, but always doing everything in high 
heels? Crazy.” 

The subtlety and flawed depth of Mary are per- 
fectly captured in a stellar performance by Cana- 
dian scream queen Katherine Isabelle {Ginger 
Snapdi. 

"She was our only choice,” says Sylvia. “As di- 
rectors and writers, we never write for one parfic- 
ular actor, because you never know if their 
schedules will work out, or if they’re actually the 
people you assume that they are, or if you'll even 
get along, or that they'll get it. We thought, worst 
case scenario, if she didn’t want to do it, we would 
track her down somewhere and comer her and be 
like, ‘Come on, Katie, why don’t you just do this? 
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Because this character is so>w.’ As insane as that 
sounds, we absolutely would have done that.” 

Fortunately, they didn’t have to. Isabelle received 
the script while in the mountains of British Colum- 
bia, and read it there. She then drove down to meet 
the sisters in Vancouver, reading the screenplay 
through twice more on the way. 

“We met at a sushi restaurant originally,” says 
Sylvia. “That was going to be our medium ground, 
to see if we hit it off. By the end ot the night we 
had gone from place to place, closed down three 
more bars and were trying to demand the last bar 
put karaoke back on.” 

“When you’re with your actress,” adds Jen, "and 
you're on the street at five in the morning and 
you're passionately talking about body moditica- 
tion and radical feminism and the recession, that’s 
when you know you’re going to create something 
special." 


The film also speaks to the ravaged US econ- 
omy. You know things are bad when a qualified and 
driven A-grade medical student ends up audition- 
ing to become a stripper in order to pay her cell- 
phone bill. But Jen says that the depiction ot living 
on the edge ot poverty actually came from the 
twins’ early experiences working in the States. 

"When we wrote the film, we were still trying to 
sell our first movie. Dead Hooker in a Trunk," she 
says. "We were incredibly poor, we were going to 
meefngs In downtown Los Angeles, we were 
going to the hospital constantly with one of our ail- 
ing family members for long periods ot time, and 
there was all this stuff that we were going through. 
... We couldn’t control how hard it is to make 
enough money, [or] the way people treat each 
other, so tinaliy, if we put it in [the script], we were 
in control of it and we could step back and exam- 
ine these issues that really impact your life.” 

"It’s also called American /Wary because it’s very 
much about her own sacrifice and her own journey 


for her American dream,” adds Sylvia, 

She notes that American cultural ideals also 
spoke to much ot the interplay in the movie be- 
tween socially acceptable cosmetic surgery and 
the stigma that can go along with body modifica- 
tion. 

"I think the main difference for us between cos- 
metic surgery and the body mod community is that 
with cosmetic surgery, people are largely trying to 
fit the ideal of what is the accepted torm of beauty 
and that’s largely the American ideal of what is 
beautiful, whereas with body modificabon, people 
are really trying to connect to their own ideas of 
self and beauty.” 

Certainly, the underground characters that pop- 
ulate the body mod community and strip clubs in 
the movie are far more sympathetic than the bor- 
derline-psychopathic doctors and surgeons: again 
and again, the directors underscore that outward 
appearances can be deceptive, that people 
deemed “freakish" by conventional American cul- 
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"I ended up reading the whole 180 pages on my BlackBerry, sit- 
ting in bed, completely astonished with my jaw on the floor," she 
recalls. “I had never read anything that interesting, that well writ- 
ten, that original, that stark, that funny, that intriguing, or featuring 
a female character who you end up falling in love with although 
she really has no redeeming qualities. ...And I don’t often get to 
see a woman who is so strong and yet a little bit off, a little dark, 
who can be funny and really loveable but at the same time not 
really ever smiling or being charming at all.” 

In the vein of Lucky McKee’s title character in May, Mary is 
certainly intriguing: although by the end of the film she’s a 
complete monster, she’s the kind of monster created by the 


ture are as rounded, compassionate and flawed as 
everyone else, and frequently more self-aware. 
The body modifications in the movie are not tor the 
faint-hearted, though: Beatriss Johnson {Tristan 
Risk), one of the strippers at Billy’s club, has phys- 
ically reinvented herself as a real-life version of 
cartoon sex symbol Betty Boop, while her friend 
Ruby Realgirl approaches Mary to ask her to trans- 
form her body, as far as possible. Into a sexless liv- 
ing Barbie doll, by slicing off her nipples and 
stitching up and covering her genitalia. The Soskas 
themselves play two German sisters who travel 
from Berlin to have Mary perform some extreme 
body modification. However, none of this comes 
close to the horrors enacted on Mary's rapist. Dr. 
Grant (David Lovgren), when she finally gate him 
in a room with her surgical equipment. 

To realize the ambitious gore effects in the film, 
the twins enlisted Todd Masters’ Masters Effects 
company, which has produced special effects for 
shows such as Six Feet Under end True Blood. 
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world around her, who takes the audience with her on her downward trajec- 
tory. She’s ultimately a very sympathetic character, and Isabelle points out 
that both she and Sylvia Soska share aspects of Mary’s personality. 

“We’re a bit socially awkward,” she says, "we’re a bit detached, we’re 
probably about two percent sociopathlc. ... [Audiences] don’t get to see the 
kind of female character that Mary is in film or really anywhere." 

She points to the very narrow range of female ‘‘types’’ typically offered by 
Hollywood. 

“I hope girls will see this movie, and go, ‘You know what, I don’t need to be 
fucking smiley all the time. I don’t need to be sweet and charming all the 
time. People can sbll like me if I’m being incredibly interesting and very smart 
and very funny, without having to put on this smiley charming face.'” 

Like the Soska sisters, Isabelle notes that Mary's appearance becomes 
ever more polished as her psychological state deteriorates, as It’s one of the 
few things that her character can control - much like her best-known char- 
acter, Ginger, from GingerSnaps{2000), who becomes more confident, sexual 
and dangerous after being bitten by a werewolf. And she points out, the pres- 
sure on people, especially women, to maintain a flawless appearance, and 
the tedium of doing so. 



“As a young, attractive female, I now have to sell a brand, I have to have 
a definable style; It’s annoying. Being a girl Is bme-consuming and boring 
and annoying, when it comes down to having to do your fucking hair and 
your makeup and your outfit and everything. It’s suffocatingly dull." 

Isabelle says that the most challenging aspect of portraying Mary was the 
film’s intense shooting schedule. The whole thing was shot in just fifteen 
days. 

"I was really worried about the mental deterioration of Mary being accu- 
rate," she says. "Because I think that was the most important. If that had 
been off, you wouldn't have been so invested. I was terrified to fuck it up. I 
didn’t want to let the girls down and I didn’t want to let the character of Mary 
down." 

But does Isabelle share the Soska twins’ fascination with body modifica- 
tion, which drives the film? 

"I'm a bit of a chicken," she admits. “[The Soskas] said to me on the first 
day, ‘Don’t Google “subincised penis,” whatever you do,’ and of course I im- 
mediately Googled It and totally regretted that decision, and got all freaked 
out.” 

Her favourite modificabon? 

"I was a big fan of the heart-shaped nipples, but I think it’s actually a tattoo. 
We stole that because we thought it was really cute." 




Mod Squad: Mary preps for surgefy, (right) consults with Beatress (Tristan Risk) about some extreme makeover for her girlfriend, 
(top) is watched by strip club owner Billy Barker (Antonio Cupo), and (opposite) bloodied but most definitely unbowed. 
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Americsn Mary isn’t the only Vancouver-shot body horror tilm with a 
decidedly feminist slant out there right now. Comforting Skin, the debut 
feature film from writer/director Derek Franson would make a great dou- 
ble bill with the Soska Twins' fleshy feature, as It accomplishes much on 
a low budget with the haunting story of an emotionally vulnerable woman 
who fights a losing battle with her sanity through a twisted, co-dependent 
relationship with her own tattoo. 

It’s no secret that twentysomething Koffie (Victoria Bidewell) isn’t on 
great terms with her skin. She hides self-injury scars and acne with 
flashy clothes and makeup and can’t under- 
stand why she feels invisible and unwanted. 

In a last-ditch effort to reclaim her body, she 
hits up a tattoo parlour and gets a paisley 
design etched onto her shoulder blade, 
where it will reside forevermore... or so she 
thinks. 

The new tattoo lifts Koffie’s mood tem- 
porarily, but when her depression returns, 
she turns back to her trusty retractable razor 
blade, and that’s when her ink starts talking 
to her. She’s terrified at first, but soon real- 
izes that the voice is saying exactly what she’s been desperate to hear; 
she's special and won’t ever be alone again. Our protagonist and her tat- 
too go quickly from friends to lovers (yes, they even have “sex"), and as 
their intimacy deepens, her skin clears and her scars fade away. 

Sadly, Koffie’s autoerotic bliss is only semi-permanent: her tattoo be- 
comes jealous of her friendship with her agoraphobic best friend/room- 
mate Nathan (Tygh Runyan) and insists on having her undivided attenbon. 
Interestingly, the tattoo doesn’t have a problem with her owner getting 
wasted and fooling around 
with her aging party girl 
neighbour Synthia (Jane 
Sowerby), who envies 
Koffie’s new sense of con- 
fidence. Booze and drugs 
only loosen an already 
weak grip on what’s real, 
and it falls to Nathan to 
make her confront reality. 

The fact that Comforting Skin can tackle such a story with equal parts 
grace, humour and abject horror is a feat in itself, and much of the credit 
is due to Bidewell’s powerful performance, which makes the idea of a 
woman in an abusive relationship with her tattoo seem less farfetched 
than it probably should. Certainly, the talking, travelling ink is intended 
both as a metaphor for the character’s superficiality and a personification 
of what is likely schizophrenia, but her struggle to reconcile her inner 
and outer selves is one that can get under anyone’s skin. 
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"Todd Masters, who wasafucking god, came over to us,’’ says Sylvia, "and 
he’s like, ‘Well, how would you shoot it tf money wasn't an issue?’ and I was 
like, 'Well, if money wasn’t an issue, I'd have the camera here, and I’d have 
my one light, and you could see the whole thing and I’d have a big puppet 
[for one of Mary’s victims), but in reality, we can’t: that would be a third of 
our budget.’” 

Masters suggested that they create storyboards for the scene anyway, os- 
tensibly for marketing purposes; in fact, they already had storyboards that 
they had reconciled themselves to not using because of budgetary con- 
straints. 

"The day comes along,” says Sylvia, “and all the Masters Effects people 
are smiling; they’re, like, ‘You have to go upstairs.’ So it was like, ‘What? What 
do you mean?’ and they’re, like, ‘You guys have to go upstairs; there’s some- 
thing upstairs for you; we got a surprise.’ And we go upstairs and there’s the 
whole tucking puppet ... It was the biggest thing ever, it was one of the best 
surprises of my life." 

Given American Mar^s obsession with body modification, it’s impossible 
to resist asking the Soskas which of the modifications in the film most fasci- 
nate them. 

"At one point I wanted to get my tongue split," says Jen, "along with Tristan 
Risk. One day Russ Foxx [the body modification consultant on the movie] 
came in after having done one, and I didn’t realize how much blood there 
was. I’m a huge fan of blood, but [not] visualizing my own blood just gushing 
out of me." 

Sylvia, though, hones in on the suspension that Mary performs on one of 
her targets. 

"It’s so interesting,” she says, “because it’s kind of mind over matter: it’s 
like extreme meditation where you put yourself in a supremely uncomfortable 
position and then you kind of transcend your body. I loved it. It was so cool. 
The mod guys know that I’m vanilla as can be and I’ve had nothing done, but 
I so obsessed over it, they gave me a suspension hook afterwards and they 
were like, ‘When your balls drop, 
any time you want we'll 
,1^ '■ \ string you up.’ ... Oneof 

these days, I’m going 
to get over myself 
and take the 
plunge.” 
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HE DUDE DESIGNS (A.K.A. TOM HODGE) IS PART OF A SADLY EN- 
DANGERED BREED: THAT OF THE VIDEO AND POSTER ARTIST-or at least, 

formerly endangered. Raised or exploitation and horror VMS and despondent at the shoddy aeslhelic presentation that great movies 
have frequently received from distribution companies throughout the DVD years, he took matters (well, brushes) irtc his own hards, 
helping to kickstartthe current resurgence of exciting original art on genre movie posters. A successor to masters of the craft such as 
Graham Humphreys and Drew Struzan, he rose to prominence thanks to his splashy, trashy collage artwork tor Jason Eisener’s Hobo 
w/Y/iaShotgun. He has subsequently provided stunning video covers and cinema posters for James Bickert’sOearGodA/o.'and its forth- 
coming sequel Ff3nl<ensteln Created Bikers, as well as John Carpenter’s They irve and T1 West’s The Innkeepers. '{Jeta\k to him about 
his signature style, thoughts on the industry and why we just can’t seem to let go of badly Photoshopped movie art. 


, You have stated that you come ft'om 3 graphic design background. Did you 

■ go dtrough art school, or are you self-taught? 

I spent two years at college and three at university doing what they call Visual 
> Communication, but it’s really graphic design. I spilt my time working on the design 
^ elements, as well as [faking] Film Studies. When I was working and studying in 
X the late '90s, video art wasn't regarded as even being close to highbrow design. 
This was when DVDs were starting to appear, and they were deemed trashy. That’s 

■ the irony, really; when I started out, I would play around with DVD covers and that’s 
what got me Interested in graphics. When you gofhrough the college system they 
want you to aim tor what they deem ’’high ehd” stuff and you get pushed further 
and further away from the things that brought you to It. 

J Whilst a great deal of contemporary video art focuses on minimalist inter- 
. pretations of iconic films, yours are positively bursting with detail and in- 
tricacy. What drew you towards that style? 

It’s all part of the old school, that particular style of representation. It’s the kind of 
'ff artwork that captivated me when I was younger. With the Hobo with a Shotgun 
*1 poster, it was a concept poster, designed around the central idea of the film, I 
' I played about a little more on posters such as The Innkeepers. That pushed my 
i style a bit further. People do seem to latch onto the stuff that is very in-your-face, 

} the guns and the boobs. I enjoyed stepping away from that with The Innkeepers. 
I also did a posterior Wake Before I Dle,wt\\ct\ Isa lot more minimal. A lot of the 


work I get approached to do tends to fall closer towards exploitation and horror. 
There’s such a strong collector’s [market] around horror, which allows for the bril- 
liant special editions that you see. 

It seems like, for years, all me got mas horrendously Photoshopped collages 
with incredibly ugly fonts. 

You still get that. It’s due to. ..designers now being art workers. It’s also got a lotto 
do with marketing. When you speak to people like Graham [Humphreys] you hear 
about how, in the past, people would approach him with a very direct and clear 
idea of what they wanted. Now everything is controlled by project managers, or 
marketing departments, and they’re often little despots. They all want total control. 
I’ve experienced this with some companies; when I’ve produced a piece of artwork 
and It all just gets diluted through a process of endless meetings. 

And it's been that may for years? 

Years ago, I sent an email to Drew Struzan asking him about the poster art and 
design world at the time. He went on to tell me that he never actively retired and 
that he was pushed out of the business, all over matters of control and expediency, 
and it’s clearly true. It all comes down to a person in an office with no artistic back- 
ground. People don’t want to spend too much. If you hire someone to do artwork, 
it’s naturally going to cost more In time and money. I’m lucky In that I’m working 
with some great companies now, who know what they want, but also have respect 



for artistic license. It’s a tunny irdjstry and it car be hard sometimes. All I want to 
do is focus on creating great cover art for brilliant movies. 

How long, on average, does it take to piece together a poster? 

A poster is a bigger job than a video cover. Afull poster can take me about a month. 

I do like to go through the film, get a feel for it and become familiar with certain 
key scenes. Between title design and concepts, I send those over and usually 
progress from there. There's a lot of communication involved. Video covers would 
take about half that time. 

When you were a kid, wandering around video stores, can you remember 
any particular covers that just bled into your mind? 

That's a big factor In when I buy videos now, looking attheart I remembered as a 
kid. Stuff like Cellar Dweller. The Return of the Living Dead. Wraith. Eye of the Tiger. 
Video Dead is a fantastic one, there are two great covers on that, as it was re- 
versible. The Stuff oi course; again that was Graham Humphreys. 

How much direction do you iike to be given when you're asked to create an 
image? 

Free rein is always good, but I like to design more than illustrate, l watch the movies 
afew times and establish the best way to represent them, finding the most effective 
way to communicate the message to the right people. I’m not just out to draw a 
picture, however. I'm also here to sell the movie, to get it out there and, above all, 
capture the mood. A lot of promotional artwork that gets released is not selling the 
film; they’re just selling something that they think people will want to see. It’s all 
about making money. 

What's an example of that? 

A perfect example would be a recent movie which took an image of a castle, cut it 
into blocks and made a Rubik's Cube out of it. They just directly lifted the im- 
agery from The Cabin in the Woods poster to try to pick up that audience. They 
did it with Thelnnkeepersinthe UK as well; they made it look like Wosfe/.They 
put a massive Eli Roth quote on it, with his name bigger than Ti West’s. They 
also tried to make the cover look like torture porn.That’s what sells. Distribution 
companies aren’t interested in fans or genre people, they’re just interested in 
the chance buyer, and that’s getting worse. There's no physical place in the UK 
to buy any kind of media now, aside from the supermarkets. They're going to 
control the whole industry soon, and they just want our money.They don’t care 
if we like it or enjoy it. Just pay us and get out. That’s what Drew Struzan said 
to me: “Civilization Is dying, and art's usually the first thing to go.”... The death 
of poster art all comes down to the loss of the National Screen Service [a com- 
pany that controlled theatrical promotional materalfrom the ’40s to the ’80s], 
because they used to control and commission, print and distribute all film 
poster art, particularly across America. The studios would approach them, but 
when everything went in-house; that’s when things started to fall apart. 

At least your art is helping to get fans excited about original artwork again. 
Which of your posters to date has pleased you the most? 

I always say The innkeepers, particularly because I’ve never been asked to do an- 
other job like it. I did two posters for [that film], but I hadnl seen a frame of the 
movie at the time, just a few screen grabs. I didn’t really know what I was doing. I 
went with a Victorian ghost feel, that’s something Ti really wanted to come through 
in the final piece. 

You also did that iconic Fatiier ’s Day poster, which really helped sell the film. 
What kind of stuff are you watching and what would you like to see more 
of? 

Check out Astron-6’s stuff; they're so good. Their shorts are really on the ball. Laser 
Ghost 2 \s amazing. I love all of Larry Fessenden's stuff, and Glass Eye Fix has 
turned out some really great movies, but they just don’t get released in the UK/Eu- 
rope. Something Wke Automatons or I Can See You. Graham Reznick's new feature, 
which is an "indie horror meets 2001 in the woods" kind of film. No one's doing 
cheesy monster films though; we need more of those. 

You can find out more about The Dude Designs at his website, 
thedudedesigns.blogspot.ie, or on Twitter at @The_DudeDesigns. Q ^ 
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CCORDING TO CHINESE ASTROLOGY, 
1981 WAS THE YEAR OF THE ROOSTER. 

Any horror fan can tell you that’s superstitious bullshrt; with An 
American Werewolf in London, Wolfenand TheHowlingaW hitting 
theatres that year, '81 belonged to the wolf. 

Joe Dante's The Howling Is just now getting the Biu-ray treatment, thanks to 
Scream Factory. Featuring the film's first ever high-definition transfer, the disc is 
packed with new bonus material such as deleted scenes and a director's com- 
mentary, as well as many of the previously released DVD bonus features. Including 
the documentary Unleashing the Beast The Making of The Howling. 

Though in retrospect it seems the shapeshifter was the go-to ghoulie of the 
early ’80s, Dante says that wasn’t the case when his film went into producton. 

"Werewolf movies were not particularly popular at the bme this 
movie came out," explains the filmmaker, whose resume also in- 
cludes 1978’s Piranha and 1984’s Gremlins. “Oddly enough. It 
came out in a year where there were three or four other werewolf 
pictures, but they were, for the most part, independent of each 
other. Before that, the supernatural aspect [of horror films] had been 
played way down and it was all about slashing and killing people 
on prom night, ... To try to moderni2e it and make it relevant, we 
decided to notadvertiseit as a werewolf film, and to suck the au- 
dience In a little bit by having them think tt was going to be about 
a serial killer." 

That serial killer Is Eddie Oulst (Robert PIcardo), and his favourite 
hobby Is stalking television news reporter Karen White (Dee Wal- 
lace). When a police operation leaves Quist supposedly dead and Karen severely 
traumatized, her therapist sends her to a remote resort known as The Colony, 
which turns out to be crawling with lycanthropes. 

While The Howling is based on a 1977 novel by Gary Brandner, Dante’s film 
boasts a decidedly more comedic tone than its source material, thanks in large 
part to a script rewrite by John Sayles (who also gave Dante’s Piranha Its satirical 
slant). 

"I remember after the first day’s dailies, the head of the company said, 'Is this 
a horror movie or a comedy?' Dante recalls."l said, 'Well, it’s kind of both. 'I’ve al- 
ways felt that. In this very cynical world. If you don't give people something to 


; laugh at in a story that taxes their Imagination, then they’re going to find [humour] 
in the wrong place." 

Much of the movie’s staying power comes from the remarkable transformation 
its tortured heroine undergoes, both figuratively and literally. Wallace {Cujo; E. T. 
the Extra-Terrestrial), despWe an earlier role in 1977's The Hills Have Eyes, never 
intended to implant herself so fully in the horror genre, but the chance to work on 
a film with such a dramatic emotional arc proved impossible to pass up. 

"Back in the day that we made The Wow/mg,” the actress recalls, “horror films 
were not terribly celebrated other than by die amazing fans that supported them. 
I didn't go out looking to be a scream queen. That wasn't the plan. ... But I can 
tell you that I love drama and I love to emote. I love to play an arc. I love to create 
the human dilemma emotionally. Let's face It: a good horror film gives you all those 
opportunities." 

Celebrated FX artist Bob Bottin also got his fair share of creative 
opportunities on the set of the film. Bottin, who would go on create 
creature FX for John Carpenter's The ThingXhe following year, was 
enlisted to engineer the The Wow/mg’s famous transformation se- 
quences. The budding FX whiz, who was only 22 years old when 
The Wow/mg hit theatres, wasn’t Dante’s first choice, though. The 
director originally hired Rick Baker to bring his werewolves to lite; 
in doing so, he may have aocidentally helped create both of 1981 's 
wolty high-water marks. 

"John [Landis] wouldn’t have even made [An American Were- 
wolf in London] it I hadn’t hired Riok Baker to do The Howling." 
Dante claims. “Suddenly, he said to Rick, 'You promised you would 
do my werewolf movie.’ So Rick said, ‘Well, where is [it]?’ And 
John said, ‘Alright, I'm going to go and make it' Unfortunately, it took Rick away 
from us because he had already promised John, But that just gave us Rob Bottin, 
and he really outdid himself on a very low budget," 

Thirty-two years later, how does Dante think his and Bottin's wolf-out compares 
to the classic transformation in that year’s other legendary werewolf movie? He 
offers a typically wry answer. 

"I don’t know if it’s better," he says. "I think it’s better lit.” 

"I adore Joe," says Wallace of the unassuming filmmaker, whose output has 
slowed down In recent years. “I think he’s a brilliant director and a nice man. If 
they would just leave him alone and let him do what he does, he’d work more!"^ 
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DOMO ABIGATO, 

MR. KOSTANSKI 

MANBORG 

Starring Adam Brooks, Matthew Kennedy 
and MeredfS) Sweeney 
Oirected by Steven Kostanski 
Written by Jeremy Gillespie and Steven Kostanski 
Anchor Bay 

Steve Kostanski most have long 
arms. While many directors dig 
through the bargain bin to puli out 
ail manner of horror and exploitation 
to draw inspiration from, he goes all 
the way to the bottom of the pile; the 
largely unexplored, post- Terminator 
cyborg movie cycle (think Elimina- 
tors, Robot Jox, etc.). And with his 
multi-angled brand of tribute, the 
filmmaker and the whole Astron-6 
gang drop one of the funniest and 
most Inspired genre flicks In ages - 
the Incredible Manborg. 

During his Invasion of Earth, Hell's 
Count Draculon (Adam Brooks) commands his forces 
to lay waste to every living thing, Including a brave 
pair of brothers on the frontlines of the battle. While 
one dies In a blood-spitterlng, Insplratlonal-catch- 
phrase-spewlng heap, the other (Matthew Kennedy) 
is reduced to a bullet-riddled mess, but has enough 


life left In him to be rebuilt. He awakens years In the 
future, as Manborg: part man, part, uh, robot-man. 
Wandering the streets, Manborg Is arrested and 
thrown Into a cell, where he befriends a classic ragtag 
gang of misfits; a shirtless kung-fu fighter known as 
#1 Man (Ludwig Lee, with Intentionally obvious voice- 
over fay Kyle Hebert) and the punky sibling team of 
Mina (Meredith Sweeney) and Justice (Conor 
Sweeney). Kept as pit fighters In battles against the 
genetically militarized creations of 
Dr. Scorplus (Brooks again), the 
crew kick all manner of ass be- 
fore a brazen escape from the 
compound leads them to safety In 
the garbage-filled outlands. But 
Draculoh beckons Mina back, and 
soon they return to the city to save 
her, and all of humanity, in an epic 
final battle with the forces of Hell. 

Let '1 be said that Manborg ms 
made for somewhere in the ball- 
park of $1500. Much of it was 
shot Inside Kostanskl’s Winnipeg 
garage, with several props, cos- 
tumes and sets crafted from 
found objects. But all of it Is bent to fit the director’s 
ambitious and impossibly specific vision, with the bril- 
liant cast (Jeremy Gillespie almost steals the show as 
the hopelessly lovestruck henchman known as The 
Baron) ably traversing the line between satirical and 
straight. For the true scope of Kostanski’s many tal- 



ents, check out the special features to see the un- 
treated footage and compare rt to the final product. 
The creativity on display Is mind-blowing. And if the 
post-feature short Bio-Cop is any indication, we 
should be seeing more of It... In the future, of course. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 



TRUE BLOOD: 

THE COMPLETE FIETH SEASON 

Starring Stephen Moyer, Anna Paquin and Sam Trammell 
Directed by Daniel Mlnahan, Michael Lehmann, 

David Pe&arca, et al. 

Written by Brian Buckner, Mark Hudis, Raelle Tucker, et al. 
HBO 



of vampires who believe humans should be dined on 
and nbt befriended, have infiltrated The Authority, the 
vampires' highest government, and Bill (Stephen 
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Moyer) and Eric (Alexander SkarsgSrd) have been 
caught In the middle. Sookle (Anna Paquln) Is reeling 
after killing werewolf Debbie Pelt in her kitchen and 
discovers that that’s just the first boat-rocker she's 
going to have to come to terms with this season. Terry 
(Todd Lowe) is being haunted by an Iraqi demon, 
which dates backto a curse that was placed upon him 
during his time serving In the Middle East; Tara (Rutina 
Wesley) becomes a self-loathing vampire; and Jason 
(Ryan Kwanten) is still letting his dick get him into 
trouble, though even he gains more insight Into his 
nature by season's end. 

True Blood Season 5 delivers a stronger, more vis- 
ceral outing than Season 4; few will dispute that, even 
if they (like me) disagree with the overall direction of 
the show. For those notthrilled with the narrative tra- 
jectory, the set's generous extras help reveal what was 
on the showrunners’ minds and why they made the 
decisions they did. This won’t necessarily win you 
over, but it Is fascinating from a creative/adaptation 
standpoint The best of the bonus features are the 
"Autopsy" mini-doc on Episode 6, Stephen Moyer’s 
commentary on the episode he directed (wherein he 
discusses the types of choices that confront a director 
in every scene), and the “Enhanced Viewing" feature, 
which provides additional back story via Pop-Up 
Wcfeo-llke boxes and access to other exclusive content 
- including the in-character Authority Confessionals - 
while watching the series. 

Season 5 isn't likely to convert any new devotees, 
but this is another fine offering for those who already 
worship at the temple. 

MONICAS. KUEBLER 

HACK J0B”'#873 


past, you’ve stopped caring - If you 
ever cared at all - and all you really 
want him to do Is shut up and off 
everybody so the movie can finally 
end. It's physically painful to watch, 
and definitely notinfhe way the film- 
makers intended. 

There's a tine line between paying 
homage to classic slasher hicks and 
simply recycling a tired formula for 
the sake of making a movie, and un- 
fortunately Nobody Gets OutAINe never stumbles any- 
where near it. Steer clear of this one, or else you may 
not make it out., well, you know. 

MIKE BEARD5ALL 


a Itt cigarette out of thin air. 

As demented as it sounds, Deadball 
actually works Incredibly well because 
Yamaguchi somehow manages to deftly 
blend America's favourite pastime with 
martial arts, anal fisting, arterial sprays, 
fascists and enough exaggerated car- 
nage to please even the most jaded 
gorehound. Its only shortcoming Is that 
it gets downright stupid at times, such 
as when a player is killed by a giant 
mousetrap, but that's a minor quibble against a film 
that still manages to knock it out of the bo,dy part- 
strewn park. 

LAST CHANCE UNCE 


BATTEH SPUTTER 


BAB RABBITTJBE 


TORMENTED 

Starring Hikare Mistushima, Takero Shibuya 

and TeruyukI Kagawa 

Directed by Takashi Shimizu 

Written Takashi Shimizu, Sotaro Hayashi 

and DaisukeHosaka 

Well Go USA 

For some, the concepts of "real life" and “imagina- 
tion" aren’t mutually exclusive. As children become 
adults, they learn to separate the two, but It can be a 
struggle. This battle is the pin that holds Tormented. 
a 3-D ghost tale about the temifying breakdown of the 
walls between fantasy and reality, together. 

Peculiar litbe loner Daigo (Takero Shibuya) is left so 
scarred by his act of euthanizing a rabbit in distress 
that he becomes delusional. When his mute older sis- 
ter kirlko (Hikare MItsushIma) takes him to a 3-D hor- 
ror movie, he gets sucked into the screen by a toy 
rabbit that hovers in front of his face before taking him 
to the other side. There, the rabbit- a human form in 
a mascot suit - chaperones Daigo through an aban- 
doned amusement park. But the bunny goes bad, 
morphing into an evil version of its earlier seif, and ag- 
gressively tries to hold the boy in the world of fantasy. 

Daigo is brought out of the nightmare by Kiriko, who 
finds him writhing in the closet. The bunny follows 
them back intothewaking realm, as well as into their 
dreams, terrorizing them until their book-illustrator fa- 
ther (Teruykul Kagawa) steps In and offers theories as 
to what lies behind the events. Are they psychotic 
episodes that stem from past traumas, or is the family 


NOBODY GETS OUT ALIVE 

Starring Jen Dance, David J. Bonner and Cheleey Gamer 
Written and directed by Jason Christopher 


Revenge Is a dish best served In excess - at least, 
that seems to be the mantra of every backwoods se- 
rial killer who was ever the victim of a wrongdoing. 

Take the murderer from Nobody Gets Out Alive, for 
instance. After his daughter is hit and killed by a car- 
load of drunk teenagers, he takes it upon himself to 
retreat to a nearby forest with his trusty axe, where 
he proceeds to butcher any and all 
adolescents who happen to pass 
through In search of a good time. 

The film centres around a group of 
young adults who all fit into the 
“generic douche" category (with the 
exception of the token stoner, that 
is), but there really isn't anything 
else to them. Not surprisingly, they 
get murdered, and that's about it. 

Little more can be said about the 
movie itself, other than that. The 
biggest mystery Isn't what’s going to happen on- 
screen, but rather, why these flicks are still being 
made? if you've ever seen a low-budget slasher 
movie, you’ve seen this one too, and a thousand oth- 
ers just like it. The acting is bad, the effects are cheesy 
and the attempts at building any sort of back story for 
these lame characters just feels forced. By ttie time 
the killer Is revealed and he tells the tale of his tragic 


DEADBALL 

Starring Tak Sakaguchi, Mari Hosbino and Miho Ninagawa 

Directed by Yudai Yamaguchi 

Written by Keita Tokaji and Yudai Yamaguchi 

Sushi Typhoon 


Baseball Is huge In Japan - Godzilla huge! In fact, 
the Japanese have been playing it since 1672 and it’s 
grown so popular that they now have two professional 
leagues boasting twelve teams that battle It out In 
massive domed stadiums such as the Mazda Zoom- 
Zoom Stadium in Hiroshima and the Fukuoka 
Yahoo! Japan Dome in Fukuoka City. 

Now meet director Yudai Yamaguchi, the 
guy who helmed Meatball Machine and was 
one of the co-wrIters of Yersus; he first cut 
his teeth back in 2003 directing an adapta- 
tion of a popular Gataro Man manga called 
Battlefield Baseball. In which a high school 
baseball team Is pitted against a team of 
blue-faced zombies. 

That’s also pretty much the conceit of 
Deadball, in which a team of condemned 
prisoners must compete In a death match against a 
bunch of hot dominatrixes from a neo-Nazi high 
school, to the delight of the sadistic administrators 
who score each death on the basis of its cruelty, orig- 
inality and gore quotient. The prisoners' team is 
headed by pitcher Jubei Yakyu, played by Tak Sak- 
aguchi (Prisoner KSC2-303 in Versud), a punk with a 
bad attitude, a deadly fastball and the ability to conjure 





starring Dallas Roberts, Alison Eastwood and Anne Oudek 
Written and directed by Matthew Arnold 
Anchor Bay 


LAST CHANCE LANCE 


SHADOW PEOPLE 


DVERIOOKED, FORGOHEN AND DISMISSED 

W ISSOEiUNCEVS. NWS 


IHHOItTAL COMSAT 

:;:3 NINJAS vs. VAMPIRES 

Vicious Circle Flltiis 

lijwi' The ninjas are back! And this time they’re lighting Qff an army of vampires 

intent on feeding off the same town that just sjrvived a zombie epidemic. 
' - Hinias /s. Mampires is the sequel to H'm\as I's. ZomDies and features the 

N, ' .L^ 4 same ninjas that made it through the frst film, as well as a newbie who 
^ wants to rescue his girlfriend from the clutches of the evil bloodsucker 

5| ' iji'f ' leaderandhissexy underling. Director Justin Timpane has upped his game 
^ I quite a bit since his last outing, giving this film a much more polished look 
and feel. The fight scenes are gorier than ever, but best of all, he brings 
forth a cogent script with lots of action and no gratuitous nudity. Worst of all: no gratuitous nudity! 
BODY COUNT: 65 

NINJAS-TO-VAMPIRES RATIO: 4:71 


>' 38 ' 


Have you ever struggled to wake up from a nightmare 
where you felt as though someone was pressing down on 
your chest and literally squeezing the life out of you? It’s 
commonly known as sleep paralysis, but it’s been linked to 
a much more serious affiic- 
b'on called SUNOS (Sudden 
Unexplained Nocturnal Death 
Syndrome). And though you 
can wake up from a bout of 
sleep paralysis out of breath 
and in a cold sweat, if you 
develop SUNOS, you obvi- 
ously won’t wake up at all. 

S/radow People opens in 
1 979 in a remote Cambodian 
village where a child, fright- 
ened by the ominous shapes 
he sees lurking in the dark comers of his bedroom, is found 
dead by his mothershorllyafter he'sputtobed.The rest of 
the movie is set in present-day Kentucky, where a bumt- 
out late-night DJ, played by Dallas Roberts {The Grey, The 
Walking Deatf), investigates the increasing number of oth- 
erwise healthy young men and women who are Inexplicably 
dying In their sleep. As he searches for answers, he pro- 
gressively becomes more and more paranoid, to the point 
where he’s blaming the deaths on a group of supernatural 
entities that he calls the “shadow people." 

Highly reminiscent of the extratemestrial thriller The 
Fourth Kind, the movie desperately tries to persuade us that 
it's a factual account by providing a large number of plod- 
ding, videotaped witness interviews and grainy, found- 
footage medical recordings, which serve no purpose other 
than to muddle the storyline and halt any sense of terror or 
dread that it’s trying to build. 

This is the kind of movie that'll either have you sleeping' 
with all the lights on for a couple of weeks or, if you’re any- 
thing like me, you'll be fast asleep before the end credits 
roll. Either way, sweet dreams! 

UST CHANCE UNCE 


ENTER THE SKiNSAG 


NINJAS VS. ZOMBIES 

NiNJas Seminal Films 

TOfvKflEts As a kid, all I wanted to be was a ninja - and I’ve got the scars to prove it. 

I bought a ninja costume after seeing an ad in the back of a magazine and 
promptly fell off my parents' roof trying to climb up a drainpipe, breaking 
* my arm and cracking three ribs. And speaking of white guys pretending to 

1^1 be ninjas. Ninjas Vs. Zo/nbres features three of them who team up with a 

^ ! wizard to stop their town from getting overrun by an army of gut-munchers. 

Also known as Zombie Contagion, this fun, low-budget romp packs a high 
body count, lots of kick-ass fight scenes and a theme song that'll get stuck in your head like a 
well-placed throwing star. 

BODY COUNT: 112 
NINJAS-TO-ZOMBIES RATIO: 3:1 1 0 


STARBREK 


' ALIEN VS. NINJA 

I Sushi Typhoon 

! Finally, real Japanese ninjas! The kind that scowl, move stealthily and are, 
I you know, actually Japanese! Set in feudal Japan, Af/e/i l/s. A//nya follows a 
group of ninjas sent to explore reports of glowing lights in the forest. Turns 
' out an alien ship has crashed there and is spewing out slimy ETs to wreak 
1 havoc on nearby villages. Reminiscent of Ryuhei KItamura’s masterpiece 
I Versus, this fast-paced, action-packed gorefest is loaded with frenetic wire- 
fu fights and copious amounts of blood and dismembered limbs. But 
whereas the ninjas look absolutely amazing, the aliens are more akin to that green lizard creature 
that Kirk fought on the original Star Trek TV series. And there aren’t enough CG enhancements or 
kung-fu moves in the world to make ’em look threatening. Sulu, beam down some better bad guys! 
BODY COUNT: 83 
NINJAS-TO-ALIENS RATIO: 82:19 


haunted byamalevolent spirit? 

Could the two possibilities 
somehow be linked? 

Recalling elements of Donnie 
Darko (2001) and Shimizu’s 
own Ju-On (2002), Tormented 
just barely stands on its own 
creative feet, never truly rising 
past the standard J-horror 
model. It isn’t so much the na- 
ture of the plot twists that feels 
contrived, as much as the fact 
that you know they’re coming to fill in blanks that hang 
open until their obligatory resolutions. On a technical level, 
however, Christopher Doyle’s 3-D photography is, at times, 
breathtaking, and heavyweight composer Kenji Kasai's 
score adds much-needed scope. The movie-within-a-movie 
is a lot of fun, too (think medical marionette zombies). So 
even if Tormented doesn’t follow you in and out of your 
dreams, it’s far from torturous. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 

YOU SIEJP. THEY CREEP 
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FORTy-TWO yEARS AFTER “T* WRpSE ^INDfW, 
TED V. MIRELS CRANKS UP THE MEAT MACHINE 
ONE MORE TIME 


HE SMNEWS: A SLEEPy SPANISH VILLA IS ROLLING 
OUT THE WELCOME MAT FOR A NEW, JOfl-CREATING PET 
FOOD MANUFACTURER THAT HAS MOVEO TO TOWN. 

The malo news: That manufacturer happens to be the infamous Lotus Cat 
Food Company (motto: “For Cats Who Love People”), and it wont take long 
for mutated, flesh-eating felines to start terrorizing the locals. iAy, carambal 

Eighty-four-year-old exploitation filmmaker extraordinaire Ted V. Mikels re- 
cently premiered the latest chapter of his Corpse Grinder saga at the Vegas 
International Film Festival, more than four decades after the first installment. 
Directed by Manoiifo Motosierra and written by Motosierra and Marc Gras, 
The Corpse Grinders 3 was filmed in Spain over a three-week period. Mikels 
served as executive producerand was given final approval over the shots and 
edits. 

“Marc Gras, a producer in Barcelona, provided me with 
some footage of the city’s highlights, which we used in 
Astro-Zombies M4: Invaders From Cyberspace” Mikels 
says. “The astro zombies’ laser-eyes obliterated the city’s 
landmarks. It was so much fun for Marc working with me 
as director/producer, Richard Lester as associate producer 
and Gary Lester as first assistant director, that he sug- 
gested we get together and make a remake of The Corpse 
Grinders. It developed into a three-way international co- 
production." 

Mikels first introduced filmgoers to the Lotus Cat Food 
Company in 1 971 ’s The Corpse Grinders. With the cost of 
quality ingredients putting a financial strain on the com- 
pany, the staff decides to ditch farm-fresh livestock in 
favour of humans, ground down to a fine chuck. Naturally, 
the cats that eat the food develop a taste for human flesh, 
and tabbies start unleashing their inner lions. 

The trusty grinding machine was dusted off again in 2000 with the release 
of The Corpse Grinders 2.The second chapter featured more cadaver patties 
and more ornery pussies, but this time cat-aliens and dog-aliens were added 
to the mix. 

The third installment of the campy horror-comedy trilogy doesn’t stray too 


far from the formula of its predecessors (other than moving the setting to 
Spain). This time, the felines that feast on the man-burger mutate into Chu- 
pacabra-esque monsters. Once again, blood is spilled, kitties go berserk, and 
the hapless are fed feet-first into the grinder. 

The Lotus business model might not have changed much over the years, 
but social media has made if much easier for the filmmakers to generate 
awareness and build audiences than it was back in the 1 970s, Mikels explains. 

“In releasing the first Corpse Grinders movie, I had to determine where I 
could best utilize the first five or ten 35 mm prints, working to get booked into 
theatres and drive-ins where high opening grosses led other bookers to book 
my movie in their houses. When most opening grosses were high, it usually 
meant you were on your way to having a winner on your hands, because then 
other theatres wanted to book your movie for play-dates. Then I would use 
good box-office returns to buy more 35 mm prints to play more theatres si- 
multaneously, until I had enough prints to cover bookings 
across the country. Now, bookings are not available, but 
Facebook, Twitter and other venues spread the word about 
your movie in days, if not hours, reaching more people than 
you could ever hope to reach 40 years ago." 

Always a consummate showman and promoter, Mikels 
has provided some unique swag to the first 1 00 customers 
who order Corpse Grinders 3 on DVD. In addition to the 
movie, they receive an original 1971 printed certificate of 
assurance (which had to be signed by viewers to see the 
first Corpse Grinder movie), a Ziplx plastic bag labelled 
“Ground Up Human Cadaver Resh from the Corpse Grind- 
ing Machine,” a Lotus Cat Food label designed to slip over 
canned goods in the pantry and an autographed colour 
photo. Ultimately, though, it’s not the swag that matters. 
"It seems like the popularity of horror films, especially 
comedy horror films, never wanes,” Mikels notes. “Subject matters are so di- 
verse that there is an excellent opportunity to explore all of the areas of fas- 
cination for a viewer.” 

The Corpse Grinders 3 is available for $1 9.95 (plus $5.95 priority mail ship- 
ping and handling in the US) and can be ordered by cheque or money order 
to Ted V. Mikels, 1 46 Greenbriar Townhouse Way, Las Vegas, NV 891 21 or by 
PayF^I attvmsfudios@aoLcom. 
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"There’s a major deviation at the end that we 
kept them in the dark about," McGreevy says, 
during a series of roundtable promotional inter- 
views earlier this year in Toronto. "That's also to 
keep them on their toes. 

You think you know what 
we’re doing, bitches? 

Take this!" 

Adds McGreevy’s writ- 
ing partner Lee Shipman, 

“We're not above putting 
a hatchet in anyone’s 
head.” 

Released last year, Mc- 
Greevy's novel detailed 
the odd happenings in a 
Pennsylvania town in the 
wake of a local high 
school girl’s murder. 

Teaming up to find the 
killer are gypsy teen Peter 
Rumancek (played in the 
show by Landon Liboiron) 
and rich local boy Roman 
Godfrey (Bill SkarsgSrd, 
younger brother to True 
Bloods Alexander Skars- 
gard). In addition to being from different sides 
of the tracks, Peter is a werewolf, while Roman 
can control minds. Also in the mix are Roman’s 
domineering mother Olivia (Famke Janssen), his 
hulking, mutant sister and the family's shady 
corporation, which conducts various medical ex- 
periments. 

McGreevy, who grew up in a poor part of 


Pennsylvania, says the genesis of Hemlock 
Grove, which he started writing 'in grad school, 
came from a basic premise. 

“I wanted to take the major archetypal mon- 
sters of the modern era - which are Dracula, 
Frankenstein and The Wolfman - and put them 
in my high school. So, for me, resolving my feel- 
ings about monstrosity and resolving my feel- 
ings about adolescence was the same thing,” 

McGreevy was making a living writing scripts 
with Shipman that studios "had no intention of 
making” when they 
were approached by 
producers looking to 
turn Hemlock Grove 
into the next Twilight 
or Hunger Games. 
(“We promptly mid- 
dle-fingered them,” 
Shipman says.) Then 
they met with pro- 
ducer Eric Newman 
{Dawn of the Dead 
remake, The Last 
Exorcism Part II] and 
Hostel director Eli 
Roth, who steered 
them towards online 
cable provider Net- 
flix. A thirteen- 
episode first season 
was greenlit and 
shot in and around 
Toronto over six 
months last year, with Roth directing the first 
episode. 

While it has elements of horror, executive pro- 
ducer and series director Deran Seratian 
(House, CSI: NY) denies that Hemlock Grove is 
actually a genre show, despite Liboiron’s much- 
talked-about transformation, which combines 
CG, practical effects and real wolves in a bloody 


sequence in which Peter bursts out of his own 
skin as a wolf. 

Serafian, who worked with Dario Argento, 
Lucio Fulci and John Carpenter early in his ca- 
reer, says, "[I wanted it] to feel like An American 
Werewolf in London, I wanted it to feel like The 
Thing. ... Unfortunately, you’ve got to sell your 
show, and that was a good thing to sell it on. 
We’re dealing with the dualities of human be- 
ings. I mean, ‘the monster within’ is such a bril- 
liant campaign, because it really is about the 
dualities of these people and who they are,” 

Hemlock Grove will get another season if Net- 
flix decides it’s popular enough: however Mc- 
Greevy says there will be no more books 
because the first novel wrapped up everything 
he had to say about the town and its creepy in- 
habitants. 

“I was invited to speak at Howl Con, which is 
the first annual lycanthropy-based fan conven- 
tion,” he says, laughing. “So as far as I’m con- 
cerned I’m already a fucking success." 



fe 


Landon Liboiron as werewolf Peter Rurr}ancek. 







look at an imperfect Him from an era In horror that 
simply no longer exists. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


I VMT TO SAHK YOUR... 


SEXCULA(1974)" 

Starring Debbie Coiiins, Jamie Oriando 
and John Alexander 
Directed by John Holbrook 
Written by David F. Hurry 
impulse Pictures 


TEARS FOR SHEARS 


Fortunately, Scream Factory did not skimp on the 
good stuff, and added some new extras to this Blu- 
ray in addition to porting others over. You still get 
the audio commentary with Maylam and journalist 
Alan Jones but there Is now an additional one wlh 
actors Shelley Bruce and Bonnie DeroskI, 
though it’s a bit of a strange move given 
that neither of them really play big roles. 

Blood 'n' Fire Memories, a look at Savini’s 
makeup effects, appears again; this is good 
because it’s really the best feature on the 
disc, providing an inside look at the film’s 
main attracbon; blood and latex. There are 
also new interviews with editor Jack Sh- 
older (who would go on to direct A Night- 
mare on Eim Street Part 
2j, Lou David (Cropsey) 
and star Leah Ayre, all of which 
are gold. 

Like a lot of Blu-ray versions 
of low-budget horror movies, 
this one ends up exposing some 
of the special effects, though the 
surprisingly phstine transfer 
does enhance the natural beauty 
of the wilderness, as well as the 
colours in SavinI's bloodletting. 
More importantly, Rick Wakeman’s haunting score 
comes through sharp and scary. 

All in all, a complete package, unless you hon- 
^tly expect Jason Alexander to come back and do 
a commentary here. Consider this a nice ’n’ tidy 


only once before disappearing - unbl it was dug 
up in a government archive by Rue Morgue's own 
Paul Corupe and picked up for distribution by Im- 
pulse. 

A woman (Debbie Collins) and her boyfriend nar- 
rate the flimsy plot from an old journal found within 
a spooky mansion that she inherits from her an- 
cestors. (She does so naked, of course.) She soon 
introduces us to Dr. Fallatingstein (Jamie Orlando) 
and her creation Frank (John Alexander), whom 
she whipped up in the lab to satisfy her sexual 
urges. But Frank’s defective sexual apparatus 
leads the good doctor to call upon her niece, the 
Countess Sexcula (Collins, again), who's an expert 
on all things carnal, to get her creation’s juices 
flowing. After several failed attempts at rewing his 
libido, including a stripper versus gorilla dramatic 
performance you have to see 
to believe, Sexcula deter- 
mines that Frank is missing 
“sex cells" and goes on a 
mission to get him some. She 
enlists the unwilling help of a 
burly lumberjack, a drunkard 
on a date with a hooker and 
the entire on-set cast and 
crew of a wedding-themed 
porno, to harvest Frank’s 
missing nookie neurons. 

Is she successful it9 sparking Frank’s Interest In 
the opposite sex, or really any sex at all? We may 
never know, as they apparenfly forgot to film the 
ending. 

Peppered throughout the thin plot are a mix of 
soft- and hardcore sex scenes, with all the hard 
ones seemingly spliced in from other projects. 
Most obvious is the lengthy hardcore wedding cer- 
emony sequence that has nothing to do with any- 
thing else in the film, and doesn’t even appear to 
be set within the same time period. 

The sex is only marginally arousing and the act- ' 
ing and dialogue are laughable, but some effort 
was put into set construction and dramatic lighting. 
And of course, no serious horror skin flick is com- 


Sexcuia Is a hilarious and confusing example of 
Canadian exploitation gold, but not the 14-karat 
kind. Directed by John Holbrook (under the pseu- 
donym Bob Hollowich), it’s partly a spoof of the 
Universal monster movies and partly a legitimate 
attempt at a pornographic feature amidst the 
porno-chic boom of the 1970s. And there’s good 
reason the Vancouver-shot flick saw an audience 


THE BURNING (1981) 

Starring Brtan Matthews, Leah Ayres and Brian Backer 
Directed by Tony Maylam 
Written by Peter Lawrence and Bob Weinstein 
Scream Factory 


The Burning languished in relative obscurity for 
most of its life, but it seems to have become a part 
of most slasher fans’ consciousness after finally 
getting a North American DVD release In 2007. 

Based around an old New York urban legend, the 
movie begins with a summer camp prank that 
goes awry, leading to the hideous disfigurement of 
local caretaker Cropsey, who returns 
years later with a pair of hedge clip- 
pers to seek revenge on a new group 
of kids. 

British director Tony Maylam sets 
up some stylish kills but the movie Is 
bogged down by Its slow pace, with 
long periods of nothing happening. 

When campers get cut it's a good 
time, but ultimately The Burning is 
more of a curiosity than a gem, a 
minor slasher that happened to 
launch the Weinstein brothers’ Miramax company 
and feature early performances by Jason Alexan- 
der (Seinfeld) and Holly Hunter. It’s also remem- 
bered for being the movie that Tom Savin! agreed 
to take on instead of Friday the 13diF^rt2. 


REISSUES 




plete without a randy hunchback named Orgie, a 
table-bound female pleasure-bot and a gorilla with 
the key to its own cage. And when the three are 
united in slow motion, it’s pure, so-bad-it’s-good 
magic. Countess, more gorilla pieasel 

KATVON FIRE 


’BONID TO DEATH 

THE TON THAT DREADED 
SDNDOWN (1976) 

Starring Andrew Prine, Ben Johnson and Dawn Wells 
Directed by Charles B. Pierce 
Written by Earl E. Smith 
Scream Factory 

Love it or hate it, true crime occupies an impor- 
tant role in the horror genre. From Countess 
Bathory to Dahmer, the inspirations behind cellu- 
loid's cold-blooded 
killers add an eidra 
dimension of uneasi- 
ness to their pro- 
jected adaptations: 
you know it really 
happened, and even 
worse, could happen 
again. Thanks to 
Scream Factory, the 
Phantom Killer of 
Texarkana-the real- 
life maniac in 


Charles B. Pierce’s long out-of-print 1 976 shocker 
The Town That Dreaded Sundown- returns to ter- 
rorize audiences in all his Southern-fried glory. 

Based on a series of brutal attacks that took 
place 67 years ago in a sleepy border town that 
straddles Texas and Arkansas, The Town That 
Dreaded Sundown is a charming, if obviously low- 
budget, cop’s-eye-view of a hunt for a killer who 
left residents petrified to leave their homes at 
night. Though only active between February and 
May of 1946, and with a relatively small body 
count (four murders in total}, the hooded menace 
sent waves of fear through the community, even 
prompting some folks to board up their windows. 
His modus operand! is so odd (bibng his victims 
during one attack, using a blade-fitted trombone 
in another) that local deputy Norman Ramsey (An- 
drew Prine} enlists the aid of high-profile lawman 
J.D. Morales (Ben Johnson} to find some pattern 
in the assaults. After one attack, where a victim 
(Dawn Wells, of Gilligan's Islandfame) is shot twice 
through the face and lives, the police manage to 
locate the killer and one final chase ensues. In the 
film’s present-day postscript, an audience is seen 
lining up for a screening of The Town That Dreaded 
Sundown. Among them is a fellow in a familiar, 
ominous pair of boots - a shot that drives home 
the point that the killer was never captured. 

With its POV style and genuinely pervy creep of 
a masked killer, this is a wonderfully rough precur- 
sor to the slasher era. Plus, Ben Johnson is fan- 



tastic as a man-mountain of a Southern gentlemen 
who gets things done. Pierce himself even has a 
small role as Officer Sparkplug, an effective comic- 
relief character who has to cross-dress in one 
scene to try to bait the killer. 

Scream Factory’s new DVD/Blu-ray combo looks 
and sounds great. New interviews with Prine, Wells 
and cinematographer James Roberson reveal fond 
recollections of working wifh direcfor Charles B. 
Pierce, and Pierce’s thhller The Evictors (1 978) is 
presented in its entirety as a DVD-only extra. An- 
other great release from Scream Factory. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 
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Mark Morris IT SUSTAINS 

"Morris weaves together a boy’s troubled adolescence and 
supernatural doings in this subtle and unforgettable tale." 
—Publishers Weekly, Starred Review 
LIMITED RUN DUE SPRING 2013; RESERVE NOW 



Michael Marshall Smith EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

“Smith recalls Stephen King's ability to set a story in the world of the 
commonplace, then suddenly jolt it into a more hellish realm.’ 
—Janet Maslin, New Yoik Times 
LIMITED RUN DUE SUMMER 2013; RESERVE NOW 


Website: www.earthllngpub.com Email: earthlingpub@yahoo.com 





illiam Castle didn’t have much to 
prove to moviegoers by the 
1970s. After spending almost his 
entire working life luring audi- 
ences into theah'es with dazzling gimmicks and 
the carny showmanship of films such as The Tm- 
gler. House on Haunted Hill and Homicidal, he 
eventually mounted the most ambitious film of his 
career. An eccentric, largely pantomimed effort, 
the bizarre Sftan/cs(1974) has celebrated mime 
artist Marcel Marceau in a dual role as an old in- 
ventor who has figured out how to reanimate the 
dead and as a mute puppeteer who uses this 
technique to make corpses dance to his com- 
mands. There were no buzzers under seats or 
cardboard "Ghost Viewers" this time, just a curios- 
ity that stands as Castle’s most unorthodox con- 
tribution to cinema. 

Though it’s now common for horror directors 
past their prime to hedge their bets on less ambi- 
tious work, attracting audiences almost entirely 
on the strength of their decades-old reputations, 
Castle put his name on the line with Shanks... and 
lost. More than ten years after directing his last 
significant horror film, Strait-Jacket, 
he gave audiences one of filmdom’s 
most fascinating failures, a 
grotesquely beautiful love letter to 
cinema that also nicely sums up his 
own career. 

In the film, deaf-mute puppeteer 
Malcolm Shanks (Marceau) is living 
in poverty, enduring the cruel bullying 
of his sister and her drunken hus- 
band (Philippe Clay and Tsilla Chei- 
ton). Shanks works for Mr. Walker 
(Marceau, again), an inventor who 
has discovered a way to make 
corpses seem alive - using a small control box, 
he gives them electric jolts to make their limbs 
twitch. When Walker dies unexpectedly, Shanks 
brings his body back to some semblance of life. 
He then uses Walker’s invention to kill off and re- 
animate his obnoxious relatives, even puffing on 
a birthday “puppet" show for his only friend, local 
teen Celia (Cindy Eilbacher). But when a rough 


biker gang unexpectedly crashes the party and 
rapes Celia, Shanks must again use the dead to 
get justice. 

Presented as "A Grim Fairy Tale,’’ Shanks is a 
major departure from Castle’s other work, high- 
lighting the incredible pantomime skills of 
Marceau (along with fellow mime performers Clay 
and Chelton), which infuse the film 
with a lyrical quality missing from 
the director’s previous outings. 
Two years before Mel Brooks 
would help reignite interest in the 
silent film era with his parody 
Silent Movie, Shanks is a notable 
throwback to the films Castle grew 
up on, Incorporating minimal dia- 
logue, black and white Intertitles 
and old-fashioned slapstick hu- 
mour (it was not the first time Cas- 
tle paid tribute either: The Tingier 
takes place in a silent film theatre). 
And these silent film-like moments also provide 
the movie’s most memorable Imagery: Shanks 
twisting control box dials to contort Walker’s face 
muscles into a creepy smile, evading cops by 
propping up his dead sister on the couch in front 
of the TV, and the party itself, during which an an- 
imated corpse accidentally slices off several fin- 
gers while serving Shanks a piece of cake. 


That Castle convinced Paramount to make 
Shanks is admirable, yet it’s hard to see it as any- 
thing but a misfire. Perhaps due in part to reported 
creative conflicts between Marceau and Casbe on 
set. Shanks never quite pulls together into a co- 
hesive horror film. For one, the miming sequences 
are long and paced slower than the rest of the 
narrative, and they’re not helped by composer Alex 
North’s score. Castle had gone beyond horror in 
the 1 960s to make films with gentle comedy and 
family-friendly sentimentality, but he can’t quite 
get the right mix here, oscillating between pitch- 
black humour, sombre beauty and genuinely 
creepy sequences before taking a hard left turn 
into a rape-revenge tale. But what really hurts the 
film is that it lacks the sense of childlike wonder 
of other horror “fairy tales” of the time such as 
Lemora:A Child’s Tale of the Supernatural and Va- 
lerie and Her Week of Wonders. 

Never before released on home video. Shanks 
makes its debut on Blu-ray from Olive Rims as a 
welcome addition for Castle fanatics and fans of 
Hollywood train wrecks alike. A strange coda to 
the career of one of the genre’s most gregarious 
personalities, it’s also proof that even an overam- 
bitious failure can be more interesting than an 
aging director who halfheartedly recycles past 
themes and ideas. In the end, that may be Shanks 

best gimmick. 9 
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Ireelo asktiim,aid let me know how that turns out. 

Surprisingly, some cast members actually do rate 
a mention for trivia purposes (or trivial reasons), 
specifically TV and B-flick veterans kerwin Matthews 
{The Seventh Voyage ofSinbad} and Jeff Morrow 
{This Island Earth, The Creature Walks Among Us 
and, yes, that Bowen’s Basement fave The Giant 
Claw), but it's jietite Sardinian stunner Pier Angeli 
who truly warrants a minor flurry of footnotes here. 
In the 1950s and early '60s, Angeli hovered On the 
verge ot stardom after appearing opposite Paui New- 
man in Somebody Up There Likes Me (1956) and 
continued to work steadiiy in movies and TV in both 
the US and Italy without ever achieving the big break- 
through everyone had predicted. Early on, she was 
romantically linked to Kirk Douglas and eventually 
married Vic Damone, although in some interviews 
she ciaimed that the only man she ever truly'loved 
was James Dean, with whom she was briefly in- 
volved around the time he was appearing in the clas- 
sic-ln-walting GiantviWh Bock Hudson and Elizabeth 
Taylor. ( "I loved Jimmy as I have loved no one else in 
my life, but I could not give him the enormous 
amount that he needed," she once told an inter- 
viewer. Read; "Yeah, he really was just as fucking 
narcissistic as you’ve always suspected.") Angeli, re- 
portedly terrified of turning 40, died of a barbiturate 
overdose at 39 just as production on Octaman was 
winding down. Helluva flick to go out on... 

Now get the hell out of my basement, and don’t ask 
why. Because, trust me, you don't want to know. E. 


mail when 

availability on DVD. And as often 
the critter design, the more entertaining the film. Be- 
cause let’s face it, not every movie monster is gonna 
be on par - let alohe in the same parking lot - with 
that Black Lagoon guy or H.R. Giger’s Aiien design. 
Would The Green Slime, Zaat, Prophecy or The Hor- 
ror of Party Beach have been nearly as much fun if 
the monsters had actually been scary? In a word, 
pffft. • 

To that end, I’m often asked what my pick would 
be for fhe most howlingly bad monster design I’ve 
encountered sofar. I hope I never have to make that 
difficult choice -these things are more fun in num- 
bers - but today at least, there’s a new top con- 
tender in town, and its name 
is Octaman (1971). 

A human/octopus hybrid? 

Why, yes. And yes, he walks 
upright. And yes, he’s right- 
eously pissed that hts 
(...cough.,.) natural habitat is 
being invaded by puny hu- 
mans - scientists, bounty 
hunters and random, hapless 
Mexicans alike - and the 
bastards are gonna pay. And 
yes, he has big squishy fishy 
eyes that occasionally glow 
and a mouth that looks like... 
well, there's no kind way to 
put it: a butthole, A big, gap- 
ing, inflamed butthole with 
snaggly teeth. 

But on to more pressing 
matters, like tentacles. Octa- 
man’s got the standard-issue number, consisting of 
one covering eachof actor Read Morgan’s arms and 
legs, plus another attached to the back’of each leg 
and two more se,ts below his arms. These lower 
upper ones (are you following me here?) are alter- 


nately wired to the others tor maximum flailing ability 
(and there’s a lot of flailing going on) or allowed to 
flop limply at his sides, depending upon whether a 
given situation demands a flail or a flop. And when 
said demands include wasting the interlopers, it’s 
usually by way of a huge, 
walloping, tentacular bitch- 
slap that lays ’em out in a 
single blow, or a kind of 
octo-constrictor deal that’s 
dependent upon the victim 
holding the tentacles in 
place. Then again, he just 
kind of spears this one 
dude through the chest as 
well. 

The what? Plot? I guess 
I could piece that together 
for you, as long as you 
promise not to ask why any 
of it happens, because 
that'll just complicate mat- 
ters. For instance, why are 
wee tiny mutant octopi 
being found in fresh water 
by American scientists in 
Mexico? Well, there’s a nuclear angle, but beyond 
that, don't ask. Why do various characters keep re- 
ferring to Octaman as a reptile? Don’t ask. Why does 
Oscar-bedizened effects legend Rick Baker leave this 
early effort off his resume? Don’t ask me, but feel 
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WITCH DOCTOR VOLUME It 
MAI PRACTICE 

Brandon Seifert and Lukas Kelner 
msge Comies/SIfybouna 
Ctutertainmerl 


ALIENS: INHUMAN 
CONDITION 
John Layman and 
Sam Kieth 
DartrWorsr 


ABE SAPIEN ■'T 
Mike Mignola, Scott Allie 
and Sebastian Fiumara 
Osr*Ho'ie 


MINIATURE JESUS 
Ted McKeever 
image/StuMwime 


HOAX HUNTERS #9 
Michael Mored, 
Steve Seeley and 
Brent Schoonover 



S ince its debut in 201 1 as a four-issue minis- 
eries, Witeh Doctor, by writer Brandon Seifert 
and artist Lukas Ketner, has become one of 
fhe most beautifully bizarre comics on fhe 
market a gruesome mix of the occult by way of 
science, magic, gross biology, monsters and med- 
ical soap opera. The initial story was followed up 
by a fantastic one-shot - an instant sell-out - and 
the six-part Witch Doctor: Mai Practice, both of 
which have been conveniently collected in a new 
trade paperback. 

Seifert always had an urge to pen comics but it 
wasn't until he met freelance artist Ketner in 2007 
that the dream became reality. The pair created 
Witch Doctor, a self-published "demo” comic that 
caught the attention of Walking Dead creator 
Robert Kirkman, who quickly commissioned a 
miniseries under his imprint Skybound Entertain- 
ment. 

Kirkman was right to be intrigued by the misad- 
ventures of Dr. Vincent Morrow, one of the foremost 
specialists in supernatural diseases. The first se- 
ries introduced us to the good doctor and his com- 
panions: paramedic and novice to the paranormal 
Eric Cast, and Penny Dreadful, a former patient 
turned helper, who also plays host to a demon with 
an appetite for pan-dimensional 
creatures. Together they en- 
counter vampires, demon-pos- 
sessed babies, faerie 
changelings and the Lovecraft'an 
Deep Ones. 

“Witch Doctor Volume One 
was really about slowly laying 
groundwork for future stories.” 
explains Seifert. “Lukas and 
both knew we were doing some- 
thing pretty weird, and if we did- 
n't 'ease' readers into it we 
risked losing them. So the first 
series was all about introducing our cast and the 
world they’re in, and showing the readers the sorts 
of things we were going to do with the book, the 
sorts of stories we were going to tell and threats 
we were going to have. After we’d done that, and 
after we knew our fans were definitely along for 
the tide, we got to open up and do stuff we didn’t 
feel comfortable with in the first series.” 


The result is Mai Practice, a story 
which exposes Dr. Morrow to a 
deadly supernatural parasite. Realiz- 
ing the infection was deliberate, Mor- 
row must not only race to find a cure 
but also discover the identity of his 
attacker and deal with him and his 
monster posse. 

While the first series showcased 
monsters readers would recognize 
(the aforementioned vampires, 
faeries, multi-tentacled behemoths, 
etc.), Mai Practice explores less fa- 
miliar territory, pulling in more ob- 
scure creatures from Southeast Aslan 
and Caribbean folklore. Yet, ulti- 
mately, it's the series' tying in of the 
supernatural with modem medicine 
that gives it a truly unique edge. 

“Ever since we started the project 
I’ve been training my brain to look at 
the supernatural through a biological 
lens, and to look at biology from a su- 
pernatural angle. Eventually it got to 
the point where I couldn’t turn it off. 

Af this point, I look at something like 
demonic possession 
and go, 'Oh, obviously 
demons go through “in- 
direct development" like 
bugs and amphibians, 
and “possession" is just the parasitic 
larval stage in the demon lifestyle,' 
That’s how weird this project has 
made my brain." 

Luckily, Seifert has found the per- 
fect artist in Ketner, to bring his de- 
mented visions to life. 

“Lukas is great at giving a story a 
classic homor vibe, and adds a lot of 
texture and tone with the way he draws people and 
locations. He’s also really good at drawing weird 
contraptions, so I try to give him plenty of those to 
go crazy on. But most of all, for my money Lukas 
is the most talented monster designer in comics. 
The monsters he comes up with aways blow my 
mind. Lukas aways adds amazing little touches I 
never would’ve come up with, like turning the tail 


of a demon larva that looks like a monkey into an 
umbilical cord that keeps it attached to its host!” 

Ketner’s affinity for the world of Witch Doctor 's 
one of the reasons it’s unlikely the book will ever 
become a regular monthly title, despite Seifert hav- 
ing plenty of new ideas. 

"The catch is, it takes Lukas a long time to draw 
each issue. So Witch Doctor can never be a 
monthly comic, not without bringing in other 
artists, which would be complicated. Also, because 
of the book’s success, I’ve gotten more offers of 
work than I can really handle.” 

Witch Doctor Volume 2: Mai Practice goes on 
sale June 2013. ^ 
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PALLBEARERPRESS.COM 


IVIEWSBf PEDRO CABEZUELO 


The origin of vampire Barnabas Collins was dealt with in depth in the original Dark Shadows television series, but this is the first 
time the story has been addressed in a comic book. Luckily, Dark Shadows Year One is not a straight-out adaptation, and long-time fans 
will still find muoh to enjoy. The major beats are here: in the 19th century wealthy Barnabas Collins is about to marry the love ot his iite, 
Josette. Jnfortunately,Angeliguethe witch wants Barnabas for herself and plots to terminate the marriage -a scheme that will ultimately 
transform Barnabas into a vampire and lead Josette to kill herself (that's not a spoiler, by the way). Marc Andreyko’s script moves at a 
good pace and nicely captures the characters' individual voices, while Gulu Vllanova provides his usual top-notch art. A nice treat for fans 
and a great way for novices to see what all the gothic fuss is about. 


Almost 3 year into its run. Hoax Hunters con- 
tinues to be one of the most tun and creative books 
on the market. This issue is a perfect jumping-on 
point for new readers, serving as a refresher on the 
team's mission 
and M.O.: using 
the pretense of a 
myth-busting real- 
ity show to cover 
up its genuine 
paranormal inves- 
tigations. How- 
ever, rather than 
being a tiller, ex- 
pository Issue, the 
brains behind the 
book have spiced 
things up by de- 
vising two halves 
with the team explor- 
ing a very real haunted house, the other shows how 
their footage was used on the Hunters’ show to dis- 
credit the supernatural activity they encountered. 
It’s a clever way of reminding 
readers of the book’s original 
mandate, and though it may be 
a disposable tale in the scheme 
ot the larger arc, it’s done with 
such confidence and originality 
you won’t mind the slight de- 
tour. 


Originally published in 

the pages of Dark Horse Pres- 
ents. Aliens: Inhuman Condition 
centres on Jean DuPaul, a “So- 
cialization Specialist’’ on a dis- 
tant, frozen world who is 
employed by the Weyland-Yu- 
tanl corporation to train artificial 


persons (think Bishop from 
Aliens] how to better Interact with 
humans. Unfortunately, DuPaul 
was recently the only survivor ot 
a xenomorph attack that killed 
the man she claims was her fi- 
ance. Barely holding onto her 
sanity, her life unravels even fur- 
ther when she learns the corpo- 
ration plans on treating the 
artificial life forms - which she’s 
grown rather attached to - as 
alien fodder. At a mere 51 pages, 
the book clioks along at a fast 
pace, but John Layman does a 
good job ot fleshing out DuPaul's 
character and presenting a dark, 
nihilistic story that fits perfectly 
within the Alien mythos, especially with its haunting 
ending. The true standout however, is Sam Kieth’s 
art, which gives an almost cartoony look to the 
aliens that somehow doesn’t rob them of their 
menace. A worthy addition to the canon. 

Abe woke up from his long 
coma and went AWOL. Puzzled by 


search for him while he secretly 
travels the country, touring the 
devastation caused by the recent 
Hell on Earth storyline events and 
hoping to find some answers re- 
garding his origin. Meanwhile, a 
would-be Satanist and child-killer 
lurks in the background. Although 
Abe keeps mostly to the shadows 
In ADe Sapien #/, It’s great to 
have everyone's favourite fish 
man up and about, and in his own 
series no less. The purpose of his 


quest is still shrouded in mys- 
tery, a nice hook for old and 
new readers alike, and Mike 
Mignola and Scott Allie are 
wise to tie It into the larger 
BPRD story, ensuring the 
Mignolaverse continues its 
renowned cohesiveness. Artist 
Sebastian Fiumara brings a 
nice restrained touch to the 
proceedings, keeping to the 
overall sombre theme. 

In a small, desolate Ameri- 
can town, a recovering alco- 
holic is tormented by his inner 
demons. Meanwhile, an 
overzealous pastor witnesses a 
wooden, eight-inch Jesus hanging on his church 
wall come to life. Ted McKeever’s art Is perfectly 
suited to the bizarre and disturbing, and he wastes 
little time display- 
ing that talent in 
the opening pages, 
which see the ex- 
drinker’s demons 
come to life as a 
decomposed cat 
and some kind ot 
hooded wraith with 
large teeth. As 
strange as that 
might sound, it’s 
even more disturb- 
ing on the page, 
helped immensely by the decision to print in black 
and white and a slightly larger format than the av- 
erage comic. Miniature Jesus boasts a strong 
opening to what promises to be a demented and 
twisted odyssey. 9 







HOW TO MAKE MOVIES 

Kevin J. Lindenmutti 
McFarlard 


Not a step-by-step guide, as the title may sug- 
gest, How to Make Movies is, rather, an organized 
coiiection of interviews on iow- and no-budget 
filmmaking. To the right fan of that world, it’s a 
bounty of knowledge, but to everyone else, It might 
be a useless investment. 

Comprehensive, to say the ieast, the book ad- 
vises the wannabe indie auteur on virtually every 
aspect of low-budget filmmaking (from inspiration 
to making a career out of Indie film production) via 
the opinions and experiences of 24 independent 
filmmakers (most with horror-filled CVs). Author 
Kevin J, Lindenmulh, who has more than a few 
genre flicks under his own belt (including Vampires 
antf Otter Stereotypes and Rage of the Werewolf} 
introduces every topic (Fiim School, Budget and 
Funding, Special Effects, etc.), explaining its im- 
portance to indie fiimmaking. Foliowing that, a 
question is posed: How do you secure locations? 
How do you handle special effects? How do you 
tackle the publicity of your films? They’re an- 
swered, in varying degrees of depth, by the en- 
sembie of doilar-wise directors. 

There's a lot of good stuff in here for the aspiring 
filmmaker: Maurice Devereaux {End of the Line) 
talks about how he sold off 
the rights to his early fiims 
and ended up with no money; 

Keith Croker {The Bloody Ap&i 
describes why you should 
have a designated special ef- 
fects person and not do it 
yourseif; and John Borowski 
{H.H. Holmes: America's First 
Serial Killer) explains why 
grassroots marketing and in- 
ternet resources are the best 
way to go. Occasionally these 
unedited filmmaker inter- 
views suffer from overstated 
points, minor ramblings and repetitive advice, but 
that doesn’t change the fact that How to Make 
Movies is a good reference guide for the budding 
camcorder Coppola. 

Featuring additional words from Jim Mickle 
{Stake Land), Rolfe Kanefsky( There 'sA/ottttgOi/f 
There) and Jose Prendes {Monster Mart), Linden- 
mirth’s book will also appeal to the indie horror fen, 
as it reads like a compilation of commentary tracks . 
from some of the genre’s favourite thrifty thrillers. 


making it a great addition to your cut-rate collec- 
tion - assuming, of course, you’re into this kind of 
thing. 

PATRICK DOLAN 

THE HORROR SHOW GUIDE: 

THE ULTIMATE FRIGHTFEST OF MOVIES 


Putting together a horror movie guide seems like 
an unenviable task. How do you present a com- 
prehensive selection of flicks while maintaining 
your own critical discretion? Is it more important 
to usher in the neophytes or satisfy the fanatical 
gorehounds? One imagines that Mike Mayo most 
likely grappled with these questions in some way 
as he compiled The Horror Show Guide, a book 
that promises to leave "no gravestone unturned” 
In its 1 000-plus reviews of films from a variety of 
subgenres and periods of horror. 

Mayo is a seasoned critic who has written for 
and edited a clutch of VideoHound guides, includ- 
ing this reviewer’s personal favourite: Cult Flicks 
and Trash Picks. The latter tidbit might suggest that 
he has adopted the irreverent and fun-lovin’ 
’Wot/nd style for his own collection. Sadly, this isn’t 
the case. The Horror Show Guide is a surprisingly 
sober outing. Mayo utilizes the same detached, 
blandly observational tone for every 
film covered here, whether it’s The 
Shining or Troll 2. That’s not to say 
that his voice lacks authority - his 
occasional nods to self-referential 
movie in-jokes and factoids solidify 
his status as an observant and 
knowledgeable horror buff. Still, I 
wish he’d let himself have a little 
more fun, especially when reviewing 
movies such as the eternally delight- 
ful Return of the Living Dead, which 
is dismissed as “so far-fetched and 
outrageous that this one's recom- 
mended to gore fens only." Really, 
dude? You sound like Roger Ebert - or my dad. 

The inclusion and presentation of certain titles 
may aisp stn'ke readers as odd. While Labyrinth is 
undoubtedly a nostalgic treat. I’m not entirely sure 
that it belongs in this collection, particularly while 
other notable titles such as Ringu are omitted 
(even while its remake. The Ring, gets its own gen- 
erous review). Then there’s the Underworld and 
Twillghtser\es, which are each given nearly a page 
of synopsis. While It’s cool that Mayo Is trying to 


be inclusive and cut through the predictable genre 
snobbery thafs often directed towards mainstream 
offerings, I get the nagging feeling that he’s not as 
much of a cult lover as his previous works might . 
suggest. Admittedly, 
it’s easy to tear apart 
any movie guide on 
the basis of subjective 
taste, but I have to 
take Mayo to task for 
declaring (twice!) that 
30 Days of Night out- 
ranks Let the Right 
One In as the best 
vampire movie of the 
21st century. Are you 
freakin’ kidding me? 

This is a big, thankless undertaking, and Mayo 
has presented these titles serviceably. But his stoic 
tone and predictable choices are occasionally 
toothless, and this makes Ihe Horror Show Guide 
a selection better suited towards new horror fans, 
as it will only irk and bore hardcore aficionados. 

ALISON UNO 

UNUHERABLE HORROR: A HISTORY 
OF SUPERNATURAL FICTION 

S.T. Josht 
PS Publishing 


Taking his cue from Lovecraft’s essay “Super- 
natural Horror in Literature," S.T. Joshi has deliv- 
ered his own massive two-volume treatise on the 
subject: Unutterable Horror: A History of Supernat- 
ural Fiction. Even at nearly 800 pages - tracking 
the supernatural aesthetic from The Epic of Gil- 
gamesh to the weird writers of the 21 si century - 
Joshi’s treatment of this expansive genre is all too 
brief. 

In volume one, he examines the genre’s roots 
and its "anticipations,” noting examples of proto- 
supernatural literature (such as the Gothics) and 
authors who only dabbled in the mode. In volume 
two, he considers the titans of the weird: Arthur 
Machen, Algernon Blackwood, Lord Dunsany and 
M.R. James; before assessing the 20th century. 

Only two authors are important enough in Joshi’s 
estimation to warrant entire chapters unto them- 
selves: Poe and Lovecraft. He argues that these 
two scribes in particular asserted pivotal influences 
on the aesthet e advancements of the supernatural 
genre (as Joshi defines it). Where Poe crystalized 
the horror story in the 1 9th century with his noton 
of “unity of effect,” Lovecraft’s philosophical cos- 
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mic terrors later transformed the weird into a viable literary genre. 

What makes Unutterable Worrorinteresting is that Joshi specilicaiiy tracks the evolution of the 
weird tale, so he tends to rate the innovative writers who propelled the genre forward highest. 
This isn't a mere catalogue of who bore influence on whom, but rather a survey of the intrinsic 
merits of key authors (and works) and their situation in the development of the literary movement 
- and Joshi is always decisive. 

Not all readers will agree with his assessments, which are at tmes biting, especially his dis- 
missal of classics or reader favourites. Of The Mysteries ofUdolphohe writes, "It is rare to en- 
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^ SHADOWS EDGE 

^ ^ Simon Strantzas, ed. 

Sf?adows£d3eisafinecollectioncifflf- 
teen subte, uncanny tales, a deceptive 
compass in the woods, a deserted 
IHKSKH beach haunted by othenAioddly storms, 
the legacy of a creepy Russian scholar, 
I a Scottish cottage at the end of the 

wodd, spidery avatars of strange di- 
mensions and otherfrights are invoked by these masters of the 
new weird, Inoluding Joel Lane, Daniel Mills, Gary McMahon, 
Ian Rogers, LIvia Llewellyn and John Langan. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 
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Mark Morris 

Earthling Publicabons 

In heavyweight author Mark Moms' lat- 
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ORIGIHAL HORROR SKIRTS 
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'Stuart is quitk to use ai 18,000-word historical rapdfincest piece 
that was submitted as an example. " . ' 

k “Yeah, just no," he says of his response to that pitch. “The 
\ biggest problem we get with [submissions] is people deciding to 
1 fire a story at us that’s either far too long or isn't really horror. 

H The horror, I’ve found as a host and a listener, [should never be] 

B exploitabve. It’s never there for a cheap-thrill ortiffliatlon butal- 

M ways in service of the story. ... You can certainly write something 
M incredibly horrible for us, but thenncredibiy horrible thing needs 
r to have context and depth." 

Of course, nailing down the story is still only half the work. The 
next step requires selecting an appropriate narrator to bring it all to 
life. Garrett explains that Pseudopod has a stable of voice talent they 
choose from, and. that there are many considerations that come into play 


i * I this 2tst-ientury worlii g( Img work weeks anil coa- 
A slant Gnnnectisitji, it’s ant sarpripg that same penpla 
are tan llred ta dive lata a hank aaine the end at the day. 

For them, audio literature has become an alternative method of staying well 
read, with computers, car stereos and portable media players now doubling as 
mobile libraries, allowing book fans to harness the pockets of time between 
work and sleep. 

Leading the audio horror trend is Pseudopod, the world’s largest horror fic- 
tion podcast. Launched on August 1 1 , 2006 by Escape Artists, Inc,, it quickly 
found a fan base. Ranging between twenty and 45 minutes in length, each 
episode typically consists of an adaptation of a single work by a single 
author. Occasionally, micro-anthologies, composed of three separate 
stories, spanning 500 words or less, are released under the collective 
title Flash on the Borderlands. Known genre authors that contribute 
to the site, which currently draws in roughly 1 5,000 listeners a week, 
include David Barr Kirtley, AC Wise. Eugie Foster and Scott Sigler. 

Each Installment of the podcast begins the same way: with a 
search through the s'tte’s many submissions to find a worthy can- 
didate for adaptation. 

; “The unsung heroes of every podcast are our slush readers,” 

' explains Alasdair Stuart, host of Pseudopod. “There's always more 
stuff coming-in, more stuff to be read, and if you want to be truly 
successful at it... you have to be prepared to dngp a story before 
you've finished it.” • • i, 

Shawn Garnett, PseudopocTs editor for tjje 
last two years, weighs in on what he 
looks for In a tale; “We tend to .favour 


“Male, or female, or neither; then story setting and region - 1 like to have 
authenbc accents but, when not possible, performance of those accents is 
the next consideration as long as it's not cheesy,” he says. “Then [there are 
the] character and plot aspects - is the character nervous or confident, bawdy 
or reserved, and does the [performer] need to ‘sell’ some shift in tone?” 

The results of this rigorous selection process can be heard on the site's 330- 
plus yarns, some of the most popular of which are Grady HendriJt's Tales of 
the White Street Society, about the hilariously bigoted Augustus Mortimer and 
his Victorian-age forays into the supernatural; Tim W. Burke's Guru Keresh, 
concerning a fakir who is murdered and reborn into a body made of a brain 
^ tumour after betraying a client; and Jim Bihyeh’s Coyote Tales, 
which features the eponymous Coyote, a Native American 
trickster god that torments his victims with lies and illu- 


stohes told in the first person, which 
don’t feature too many characters 
and don’t have too much structural 
complexity.. .simply because such 
things are very hard to process for 
the listener in audio, or require too 
much work from us. On the flipsid# 
of that, a story written overly floridly 
or in agonizingly precise, formal English could 
possibly be fighting an uphill battle - although, 
if it was an excellent story, such factors would t 
probably just end up being considerations." 

Rnding the right narrative gets harder when 
submissions don’t follow the site's guidelines; ^ 


After seven years of successfully delivering horror 
and science fiction via its weekly audiocast and a 
2009 Parsec Award win for Best Speculative Rction 
Magazine or Anthology Podcast, Stuart's got a lot 
more confidence now than when he 
first embarked on online broadcast- 
ing. 

1^ _ "I’m not terrified anymore,” he 

• w' note* “Seriously, go back and listen to episode 49’s outro, I 
sound like Matt Lillard in Hackers when he realizes the entire world 
Vcan hear him.'We've got a lot better at it, not just technically, but in how 
the shows are written and presented, and I think we’ve also got a lot more 
ambitious.” 9 



counter a literary work so undeserving 
of ite fame," while the stories of Sheri- 
dan Le Fanu are damned for being “for 
the most part badly told.” But it is exactly 
these controversial comments that 
make Unutterable Horroran infuriatingly 
engaging and enjoyable read: after all, a 
critical dialogue with the genre is essen- 
tial for its survival. 

Unutterable Horror serves as both a 
detailed road map for readers, and a 
valuable history lesson with which all 
, serious students of the supernatural will want to engage - even if they 
don’t always agree with Joshi. 

BRIAN J. SHOWERS 

, THE WIDE, CARNIVOROUS SKY AND 

’ OTHER MONSTROUS GEOGRAPHIES 

John Langan 
Hippocampus Press 

The Wide, Carnivorous Sky and Other Monstrous Geographies - John 
Langan’s second collection, after Mr. Gaunt and Other Uneasy Encounters 
(2008) and the novel House of Windows (2009) - is characterized by 
highly reflexive content and a meta-horror approach, in which awareness 
of generic tropes is joined by the ambition to twist them into something 
fresh. Most of the tales manage to do just that, bringing about new per- 
spectives on ghouls, vampires, werewolves, zombies, haunted statues, 
exorcisms and the works of giants such as Poe and Lovecraft. 

The best among those is “Technicolor,” a novelette in the form of a 
vivid lecture on colour symbolism in Poe's "Masque of the Red Death.” It 
blurs the distinction between fact and fidion when one of Napoleon’s 
soldiers ends up In a secluded Russian monastery and emerges with a 
discovery that inspires Poe’s tale - it’s also one of the most successful 
modernizations of Poe I've ever read. (No wonder it was selected for Ellen 
Datlow’s Poe anthology and for BestHor- 
roroftheYearVol.2] 

A close second would be “Mother of 
Stone," a 70-page novella, original to this 
collection, abouta researcher into “Inter- 
net narratives” who is investigating a 
statue of a decapitated pregnant woman, 
which leads to increasingly ghostly (and 
bloody) events. It’s written in the second 
♦ person, with an economy and control of 

suggestive details worthy of Arthur 
Machen and Algernon Blackwood. 

“City of the Dog" proves that, like Laird 
Barron (who wrote the Afterword), Lan- 
gan really shines In novellas. This one is about a love triangle, a missing 
beloved and ghouls In an abandoned graveyard. It Is haunting and heart- 
felt, with a poignant ending. 

The titular novella is a fine example of modern vampire fiction with an 
original (alien?) creature that hovers in a stratosphere-based capsule 
only to dive to war-tom regions of Earth and freely satiate itself among 
the carnage. 

On the other hand, meta-approach somewhat undermines "The Revel," 
in which a screenplay meets a lecture on werewolf motifs, and a zombie 
plague lacks bite in “How the Day Runs Down," written in the form of a 
Thornton Wilder fourth-wall-breaking play. 

Even if a few of the experiments presented here may not be enbrely 
successful, the majority of the novellas work more than enough to show- 
case Langan as a noteworthy rising voice in modern horror. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 





TOURING SCARFQLK 


I ast month, I stumbled upon a strange place that Instantly felt like home 
to my freakish heart. In this fictional enclave of Scarfolk, England, time 
has been caught in a perma-l970s loop and strangers are routinely 
warned of the dangers of spontaneous combustion and accompanying 
strange children anywhere, while also being subjected to pro-euthanasia 
election campaigning for the elderly. It’s an alternate history, in the form of a 
blog (at scarfolk.blogspot.co.uk), in which each entry is either a short vignette 
concerning one of the town’s many macabre happenings or provides an un- 
usual factoid about its incredibly checkered past. 

“My initial inspiration was how memory works or, rather, how it doesn’t 
work. Nostalgia, too,” says Mayor Mr. Dr. LittlerC.S.E., the man behind Scar- 
folk. “The mind automatically tries to fill in missing pieces to create compre- 
hensible, complete pictures, even if those images are not ultimately factual. 

I started with my own fragmented memories but instead of seeking out facts 
to fll in the gaps, I decided to fill them with material that reflects how I felt 
in the '70s: afraid, uneasy, unsettled. ... With Scarfolk, I exaggerated my child- 
hood worries.” 

As tar as more tangible Inspirations for his project go, Llttler speaks of 
George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four and Russian science fiction author 
Yevgeny Zamyatin’s 1^5,38 well as the 
public Information films of era and 
everything from Monty Python and 
League of Gentlemen, to spooky kids 
TV shows such as Children of the 
Stones, Chockyand DoctorWho. 

It’s easy to lose oneself for hours In 
Scarfolk (thanks in part Litber’s period- 
centric original and adapted faux 
found-object art), but even after resur- 
facing, one question stuck with me: 
what was it about the 1970s that 
screamed for this sort of treatment? 

"The 1970s was a unique decade,” 

Littler explains, “People were finding 
their feet after the cultural explosions 
of the late 1 960s, so lots of new things were entering the mainstream: new- 
age Interests, for example, and the refusal to adopt the status quo. ... In the 
’70s these so-called ‘hippie’ ideals began to twist and the benevolent, neb- 
ulous new spirituality quickly transformed into an interest in darker aspects 
of the occult, witchcraft and devilry, and unexplained paranormal phenomena. 
Many British kids were haunted by images in magazines of spontaneous 
human combustion, psychic surgeries, stigmata, poltergeist activity and there 
were also cheap horror novels with lurid, gruesome covers." 

He adds that the ’70s in particular were socially bizarre, 

“There were still many outmoded attitudes to race and gender and how 
society should be run, and there seemed to be a continuing policy of using 
fear to maintain control of both adults and children alike. We were regularly 
subjected to public information films warning us in very graphic terms of the 
threat of rabies, going with strangers, road safety, faulty electrics, fireworks, 
playing on railway lines, nuclear war and even, surreally, the horrors of loose 
rugs on freshly polished floors and disused refrigerators. I think of Scarfolk 
as suburban or municipal horror.” 

Littler Is currently in talks with publishers and agents about transforming 
Scarfolk’s weird mythology into something else, preferably a TV series. It 
sounds like a damned fine idea to me, because Scarfolk is just the sort of 
place that everyone should visit... at least once. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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THIS MONTH: TOXIC VISIONS 



W illiam Stout's talent for 
conceptualizing and illus- 
trating living dead night- 
mares has left a Juicy bite 
mark in the hearts of hor- 
ror fans the world over. Traditionally 
trained, he's worked steadily within the 
competitive LA film industry for over 
three decades, creating key designs for 
Guillermo del Toro's Pan's Labyrinth and 
some tentacled troubles for Frank 
Darabont's adaptation of The Mist. He 
also designed one of the most memo- 
rable zombies ever to shuffle across the 
screen: Tarman, the goopy, skeletal rot- 
ter from Dan O'Bannon's Return 
of the Living Dead. 

Stout was raised in Salt Lake City, 
ground zero for conservative Mor- 
mons, and not exactly a 
stronghold for horror. 

His mother, father 
and brother were 
all big movie 

buffs, though - ^ 

particularly i 

westerns and ! 

horror films, ^ 

which set him 

on the path to ' 

creating his ' 

own creatures. 

“In the 1950s ill 

I was introduced 

to the classic ^ ! 

Universal horror 
monsters through 
the Shock Theater 
TV syndicated horror 


ing my own creatures for films. One of 
the proudest moments of my life was 
being inducted into the Rondo Monster 
Kid Hall of Fame [an honour bestowed 
by the annual horror-themed Rondo 
Awards]." 

Stout has won acclaim for his vivid, il- 
lustrative style - a diverse and heady 
mix that’s one part Frank Frazetta, one 
part Mad magazine illustrator Harvey 
Kurtzman and one part Bernie Wright- 
son, with heaps of inspiration from the 
likes of Jack Davis, Ghastly Graham In- 
gles and the rest of the fiendish artists 
of EC Comics. One of the best embodi- 
ments of his style is, of course, O'Ban- 
non's zombie classic: Stout's 
illustrations were central to the look of 
the movie. His work established 
the tone of the film and 
his clever character 


style that melts 
perfectly with the 

_ ' thetic and atti- 

^ tude that ooze 

' from the script. 
V X . * Unlike Romero’s 

y ^ emotionless 

I ’ ghouls, Stout’s 

toxic undead are 
III' unpredictable 

I I 1 and grin with 
1 1 r , skeletal glee 
I when they chow 

,• down on your 

* skull. 

“[O’BannonJfeltl 
nailed the Tarman de- 
sign with my very first 
drawing of him. Then it just became a 
matter of doing my detailed drawings 
for the special effects makeup artist, 
showing the Tarman tram different 
views.” 

He’s also quick to credit the perform- 


ance of the man Inside the suit, Allan Trautman. 

"The way Allan moved brought that character to life in a way 
that no stuntman could ever do. I always insist on actors in my 
suits - not stuntmen. Look at Allan’s magnificent performance 
and you’ll see why. He is able to move as though his bones aren’t 
connected. Amazing!” 

Stout still gets offers from major studios for his conceptual art 
and has been travelling to conventions to promote his new book, 
Legends of the Blues, which contains 100 portraits of his 
favourite blues musicians. But fear not: those drippy pus-bag 
creations of his aren’t lumbering too far away. He also reveals 
plans for an upcoming self-published book that will compile all 
of his zombie-related art, which is sure to whet anyone's ap- 
petite 

"It will include my Fright Rags [T-shirt company] images, plus 
everything I drew for The Return of the Living Dead, as well as 
all the images from my two zombie calendars [see above]." 9 


of other kids my age,” 

Stout recalls. “I couldn't get 
enough of that stuff -still can’t! Shortly 
after that I discovered Famous Mon- 
sters of Filmland. Uncle Forry continued 
my education in horror. I eventually 
graduated from monster school, design- 
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THREE NEW CHEMICAL BURN ADDITIVES 






A V 


ather 'round and say grace - It's time to dig 
into three new releases from indie distributor 
Chemical Bum Entertainmentl 
The first course, Samuel M. Johnson's 9 
Days: Whipped. Chained & Tortured by a Psy- 
chopath (201 3), is not the salacious torture-pom epic 
the title implies; rather, It's a psychological explo- 
rafon ot the dynamic between captor and captive as 
seen in such films as Bft;fa/(2012, RM«130), The 
Bunny Game (201 2, RM#127l and Breaking Her Will 
(2009). 

Tired of being molested, Danielle (Maura Murphy) 
runs away from her abusive foster father. While hitch- 
hiking to freedom, she re- 
luctantly accepts a ride 
from the quirky Virgil (Chris 
Schleicher). Virgil takes her 
heme, makes her dinner 
and gives her a bed to 
sleep in -and then slaps a 
chloroform-soaked rag 
over her face and chains 
her up In a barren base- 
ment. Virgil plans to put her 
through a nine-day ordeal 
that will transform her from 
victim to aggressor, so that Danielle can, er, seek re- 
demption from God. She is beaten, half -drowned, has 
an electronic device Implanted In her back that de- 
livers shocks to her spine when she is disobedient, 
and put through torturous exercises while Virgil 
calmly exhorts her to triumph. Revelations and twists 
ensue. 

A film centred on two characters _ 
and set largely in a single room de- oLUqtT' 
mands compelling performances 
from its actors, and Murphy and 
Schleicher are up to the task. For a 
project that was facilitated with dona- 
tions through Kickstarter, there's a 
good amount of blood flung abouf and 
a few wince-inducing moments. 

Those looking for crass gore and an 
’80s-style, shot-on-video aesthebc 
will find it in Mike O’Mahony’s Sloppy 
the Psychotic{2012). O’Mahony stars 
as Mike, whose sole ambition in life is to be Sloppy 
the Clown at children's birthday parties, much to the 








consternation of his unseen parents. After he angrily 
admonishes a young girl for drawing a picture of a 
little lass being menaced by a clown with a large 
erecb’on, MIke/Sloppy is fired by the local 
clown employment agency. Devastated, he 
takes to swilling mickeys.and attempts to sal- 
vage his clown career by freelancing, which 
ends in humiliation at a raucous pool party. 

Sloppy then goes psycho, with hilarious re- \ 
suits. 

Tasteless gags include a hobo being 
drowned In a puddle of his own urine, errant 
intesbnes, a prop cane being rammed up a 
guy’s ass and out the back of the head of a 
girl performing oral sex on him, cannibalism and a 
crude, mid-masturbation penec- 
tomy. Then it gets offensive! 

' O’Mahony is an inspiration to as- 

piring filmmakers everywhere - he 
produced, directed, co-wrote, shot, 
starred and did the special effects 
here. 

The most interesting film in this 
batch, though, is Edo Tagliavini's 
Bloodline{20U),zn Italian flick with 
effects by gore maestro Sergio Sti- 
valetti. Fifteen years after her par- 
ents and twin sister were killed by 
“the Surgeon” - a distraught doctor 
who began stockpiling internal organs after his wife 
died while in need of a transplanf - television news 




A wandedng zombtelrSfn Bloodline. 

reporter Sandra (Francesca Faiella) and her camera- 
man, Marco (Marco Benevento), are assigned a be- 
hind-the-scenes story on an avant-garde porn film 
to be shot on the grounds of 
the estate where Sandra's fam- 
ily was murdered. Once shoot- 
ing commences, the Surgeon 
returns to wreak bloody havoc 
on his new houseguests. 

It wouldn't be an Italian gore 
flick if it had a straightforward 
plot, which is to say it’s a bit 
confusing when zombies start 
wandering onscreen. Those 
looking for a return of the Italian film industry to the 
halcyon days of the ’80s, though, will probably find 
much to like here (including some mangled subti- 
tles). 

As with the previous two films, Bloodline was shot 
on digital video, but with a considerably higher 
budget. Even Fulci rarely enjoyed this level of pro- 
duction value! Sfivaletti, who made his reputation 
with work on classic spaghetti splatter films such as 
Oemoris (1985), The C/ri/rc/r (1989) and his directo- 
rial debut The Mask (1997), delivers a solid slew 
of gross-outs, from the surgical gore of organ re- 
movals and sundry amputations to the ripped-out 
throats of zombie victims. As much as this film may 
appear to be a mash-up of A Serbian Film (201 0) 
and The Human Centipede II: Full Sequence 
it’s a beast of unique origin. 


y 54 




10 NEW SUBSCRIBERS win win a io pack 
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pr a 

ONE GRAND PRIZE WINNER will win a one (1) year 
premium subscription to Stan Winston School of Character Arts, a 
copy of Stan Winston Studio Behind the Scenes Documentary Vol. I 
(online streaming version) and a Stan Winston School T-Shirt, 
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Roque Banos 

Lfl-lj Ijnd Records 
Fans who were wondering how 
Spanish composer Roque Banos 
would approach his task of creating 
some frightening and homific sounds 
for Fede Alvarez's tense, visceral re- 
imagining of The Evil Dead are in 
iuck, for Banos' work here is suc- 
cessfui on aimost aii leveis, present- 
ing a score that strikes a perfect 
Iralance between maievoient sound- 
scapes and imaginative main 
themes. “Don't Say It, Don't Write it, 
Don’t Hear it" and “Demon Posses- 
sion” strike at a moment’s notice 
with heart-stopping percussive ag- 
gression and screeching vioiin 
strikes, whiie “The Evii Dead Main 
Theme" offers a nod to the original 
by providing some soothing meiodic 
piano accompaniment to undercut 
Banos’ reientiess reilance on drones, 
sirens and unsettling, subiiminai de- 
monic utterances, it's a terrifying 
sonic trip that stands as one ot 
Banos’ finest scores to date; t's aiso 
the first truiy essential horror score 
of 201 3. GP SSSi'- 



SHE DEMONS/ soumAoc 
THE ASTOUNDING SHE-MONSTER 

Nicholas Carras/Guenther Kauer 

Monstrous Movie Music 
MMM’s iatest coupie of cuit scores 
by forgotten composers is strikingly 
different from the more famiiiar or- 
chestrai stabs and frenetic strings 


evoking bug-eyed monsters and 
aiiens. Nichoias Carras’ She Demons 
kind of sounds iike a iost Eimer Bern- 
stein score, with pounding pseudo- 
ethnic rhythms and swaggering 
brass worthy of an actuai suitry, iurid 
she-demon (or demons). The strings 
are tense with pinched notes and 
heavy vibrato, and the drama is reg- 
ulariy interrupted with pensive mo- 
ments and brief bits of warmer 
thematic materiai as the score works 
its way towards a cohesive dramatc 
finale. Simiiariy, Guenther Kauer's 
She-Monsteris a mash-up of ciassi- 
cal (Stravinsky, Debussy) and maybe 
a iittie contemporary (Bernard Her- 
rmann, Leith Stevens), but it's aiso a 
weird, free-fioating mass of eerie 
and suspense-building passages, in- 
terrupted by a flatuiating 4-note “uh- 
oh" motif, it’s beautifui, bizarre and 
sometimes very funny, making this 
disc both a gem and a guilty pleas- 
ure. MRH JSJS 



THE HOLE iSDUHOmACKI 

Javier Navarrete 
La-La Land Records 
Foiiowing in the footsteps of the iate 
Jerry Goldsmith, Joe Dante’s former 
main composer, Javier Navarrete 
{Pan's Labyrinttii manages to capture 
the youthful giee Inherent to the fiim- 
maker’s smaii-town sagas of kids 
who find weirdness within their 
midst, whiie also injecting his own 
modernist sensibiiities into this oid- 
fashloned, eiegantiy crafted orches- 
trai work. Every instrumentai nuance 
is crystai ciear in La-La Land’s beau- 
tifuiiy mastered CD, with many of the 
iengthy cues dominated by the flim’s 
amiabie, buoyant main theme and 
affecting soio fragments that per- 
tectiy and succinctiy capture teen 
alienation. Navarrete’s transitions 
from smiiey-faced joy to outright 


nightmare are equally sleek, yet even 
when he plunges into dark musical 
terrain ("Walking the Town”) there are 
always thin thematic threads con- 
necting back to the main characters. 
The score’s strong dramatic drive and 
Navarrete’s shifts between melodic 
comfort zones and churning “danger” 
motifs ensure The Hole evokes more 
than kids confronted by monsters 
under the basement floor. 

MRH 



THE HAXAN CLOAK fA«NT| 

Excavation 

Tri Angle 

With an all-enveloping, sometimes 
suffocating sense of doom. The 
Haxan Cloak (a.k.a. Bobby Kriic) 
couldn’t have a more appropriate 
name. On this second album, Kriic 
loses the more organic, medieval 
elements - such as the flute - to 
deliver nine tracks of devilry for the 


digital age. Excavation is a black- 
ened work of aural unease: 
processed feedback, ambient tick- 
ing and clicking, crackling static, 
looped samples and various tense, 
synthetic beats that sound like 
something has possessed the 
recording equipment itself. The 
album builds slowly to the final, 
twelve-minute track, “The Drop,” 
which introduces touches of Angelo 
Badalamenti-style transcendent 
synth.yetthe effect is more mourn- 
ful than hopeful. It’s an often 
breathtaking statement on the final- 
ity of death. Listen at the risk of 
your mental health. DA 



BLOOD CEREMONY l-nl 

The Eldritch Dark 

Metal Blade Records/Rise Above 
Records 

I’ve got a disease, and the only 
cure is more flute! Witch-rockers 



MANIAC ESB3 

Rob 

■Hamburger Records 

From the pulsating nods to Italian prog-rockers 
Goblin on opening track ‘'Doll," the Maniac re- 
make soundtrackplunges listeners Into a world 
of deliciously stylish, late-right horror movies. 

This entirely electronic score, by a French mu- 
sician known only as “Rob" (a.k.a. Robin Coud- 
erL of the band Phoenix), draws from all that's cool in old-school horror music 
- Tangerine Dream, John Carpenter, the aforementioned Italians, etc. - and 
holds it together with a retro that calls to mind Cliff Martinez’s Drive sound- 
track.There’s a fundamental difference between this Maniac soundtrack and 
theoriginal, though. Jay Chattaway's 1980 score was minimalist and downbeat, 
focusing on utter darkness and bizarre cues to reflect the madness of the killer. 
Rob's score is about smooth beauty, taking the listener to sublime heights of 
audio ecstasy. The recurring theme, "Haunted,'' is an eerie keyboard refrain 
reminiscentof Carpenter’s work on Tfte Foe?, while "Wedding Maze” even man- 
ages to mine Philip Glass. Though the remake trend is one we could live without, 
'80s-influenced scores for new horror movies are more than welcome around 
these parts AVL %%%%% 

AUDIO onoiiiu 
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E ver notice that horror and punk rock seem to attract the same kind ot 
people? Both subcjltures are generally made up of anb-establlshment 
types that identify with the underdog. In other words, both groups have 
a tendency towards rebellion. It makes sense, then, that psychobilly - a genre 
that combines the old-school rebelliousness of '50s rockabilly with modem 
punk rock - tends to affiliate with yesteryear’s drive-in monster movies, the 
kind of films whose original audiences would have been populated by greaser 
boys and girls, who were essentially the original punk rockers. 

Canada has given rise to its share of iconic rockabilly and psychobllly bands, 
and right at the top Is Montreal’s The Brains, a group whose Image Is firmly 
rooted in both horror and rock'n' roll badassery, a theme that bleeds through 
on their latest album The 
Monster WiMn (out now on 

Stomp Records). The ■ ’.s^— t.. 

albums fet single -St., 

Back" is an ode to anger and ' \ {'>¥ ” 

rebellion. •'/ •* 

"We felt it was a decent 


about the song choice. "It’s A 

being an asshole, re- 
ally.Thelyrics'Rghfing inthe 

streets, fucking in the backseat, doing lots of dirty deeds’ are just about being 
a rotten motherfucker who the ladles wanna get with but shouldn’t ’cause 
you’re just trouble.” 

As you might guess, the album fitle The Morrsfer Within is a bit of a double 
entendre, hinting at horror but also serving as a bit ot a personal metaphor. 

"The new album definitely has a distinct theme," says Colin. “I’ve had a 
fucking crazy year. Broke up, drinking too much, getting put in the hospital a 
few times. It’s basically about broken hearts,sufferlng,dlstrust, murder, booze 
and women. The Monster Within is about the hate and misery that builds in 
the pitof your gut." 

Indeed, much of the blood spilled through his and vocalist Rene D La 
Muerte’s lyrics is personal in nature, though they take a break to spin some 
monster yams as well. Despite its double meaning, the title track is actually a 
fairly traditional Lovecraft- 
themed monster 

l-ovecraft to some 
degree,” Colin confirms, "but 
Br- 'I this album has fewer mon- 

B ' ’ ,♦ I ster songs than albums In 

B' jl the past. We do love singing 

Wi. about blood, guts and mur- 

A iBl ^^ostly I just 

“ ■“ tiiiJ wrote what I was feeling at 

the time and magnified it to the point where I’m talking about slitting throats 
and lucking the dead - ha!" 

That said, the album artwork, by our own Ghoulish Gary Pullin, still serves 
up a huge slab of Cthulhu mayhem. 

"Gary did the cover of one of our previous albums. Zombie Nation, so we 
already knew his work was the shit We just gave him some lyrics and a few 
tracks and said we wanted a horror f ick poster kinda deal and he ran with 


Check out The MonsferMr/f/ii/? now fora true northern reflection on monster 
movies and teenage delinquency. Switchblade and pomade not included. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


Blood Ceremony are back with their 
signature brand of flute-filled pa- 
ganism, for their third full-length 
outing, The Eidritch Dark. Most hor- 
ror-inspired guitar-driven bands fall 
firmly into black or death metal ter- 
ritory, using grunts and gore as 
signs of their commitment to the 
genre. Blood Ceremony takes more 
of an Argento route, combining 
grooving, atmospheric, otherworldly 
jams with the arcane energies of 
ancient covens coming together. 
The result is good-times ’70s- 
esque rock, complete with rolling 
ritfs and a rattling organ. The Ei- 
dritch Dark showcases a band of 
musicians who are comfortable 
with everything they do, whether 
it’s the dreamy acoustic “Lord Sum- 
merisle" or the campfire country 
rhythms ot “Ballad ot the Weird Sis- 
ters.” Blood Ceremony truly shines, 
however, when it launches into the 
Dionysian jam sessions that make 
up most of the album. Put your 
cloak on and raise a chalice to the 
night. KH JJSS 



WARBEAST [MO 

Destroy 

Housecore Records 

The musical roots of the thrash vet- 
erans who comprise Warbeast may 
reach back to seminal '80s acts 
such as Rigor Mortis and Gam- 
maclde, but there's no wallowing In 
any primordial glory on their second 
album for producer Phil Anselmo’s 
Housecore label. Destroy is nine 
tracks of unrelentingly heavy and 
thoroughly modern thrash - with a 
monstrous twist! Lyrically, the band 
pays lip service to genre touch- 
stones, as well as politics, in the 
9/1 1 epic "The Day of. . . ," and per- 
sonal tribulations in generic tough- 
guy anthems “Egotistical Bastard” 
and “Nobody.” The horror-inspired 
songs are infinitely superior: “War- 
beast” is about a genetically mu- 
tated monster, “Nightmares in the 
Sky" concerns bat creatures that 
spread terror at night, “Blood Moon” 
is an ode to lycanthropy and “War 
of the Worlds" is a paean to H.G. 


Wells’ famous interplanetary inva- 
sion novel. Regardless of what vo- 
calist Bruce Corbitt is shouting 
about though, Warbeast will de- 
stroy, annihilate and exterminate 
you! GM SSSS 



THE BLACK DAHLIA heiai 
MURDER 

Everblack 

Metal Blade Records 
Melodic death metal warriors The 
Black Dahlia Murder have reached 
deep into the horror genre for inspi- 
ration throughout their lengthy ca- 
reer, including the cannibal guide 
Butchering the Human Carcass for 
Human Consumption, NES game 
Castlevania II: Simon's Quest, and 
'BOs classic Monster Squad. On 
Everblack, their sixth full-length of 
smooth sonic dissonance, they fi- 
nally make the obvious choice of 
penning a track - ’’In Hell Is Where 
She Waits for Me” - based on the 
infamous 1 947 case from which the 
band takes its name. In a particu- 
larly nasty move, the song is told 
from the point of view of Elizabeth 
Short’s killer as he attends her fu- 
neral and admires her body as a 
trophy. If that’s not gruesome 
enough, “Raped in Hatred by Vines 
of Thorn" references Evil Dead, \us\. 
in time tor the bloodsoaked remake. 
From beginning to end, Everblack '\s 
full of bludgeoning riffs, rapid-fire 
drumming and melodic passages 
that make almost every track a mini 
gore anthem. Rated R for Rad! 

AVL SSSS 
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species. As Einstein said of nuclear power, that's a hell of a way to boll a cup of 
water. And the sales pitch to the public was that this energy source would be un- 
metred, you'd hardly have to pay for it, and it would be clear. That was the boon- 
doggle sold to the populace to get a weapons program started that to this day 


music about ternble things. And while Vancouverites Kevin "Ogre" Ogltvie 
and cEvin Key may have started out sampling horror movie dialogue to 
layer over their menacing industrial beats and stream-of-conscience lyrics 
about the evils of such things as animal testing and psycho cults, they've 
long since turned to creating the scary sounds themselves. In the case of Weapon, 
the group's fourth recording since reforming in 2000, after breaking up five years 
earlier, they decided to go one step further: create an album that would not just 
be about terror, but would itself be a tool of torture. 

“The concept came about In 201 1 , based on meeting a fan who ended up being 
a guard in Guantanamo," explains Ogre from his home In the wilderness outside 
of Los Angeles. "There, he heard of Skinny Puppy being used no less than four 
times to torture prisoners. So the original Idea was to do an album to torture people 
by, to make an album Into a weapon." 

That idea eventually evolved into a record about what the song ''illisIT" refers to 
as “the cnmlnal age" of gun violence and threat of chemical warfare, as well as 
the Issues of environmental destruction the band has been shouting about for 
years. Inspired In part by the Fukushima nuclear meltdown disaster of 201 1 . 

. . . tWhen Fukushima happened in Japan, I started to look at abstracts as 
vv'eapons," explains the singer. “We've made a horrible right turn involving the 


As you might guess from an album called Weapon, there’s no shortage of com- 
mentary on the gun.Butthebanddoesn’t protestor proselytize so much as pose 
questions about the state of things. In a spoken-word poem at the end of the track 
"saLvo," Ogre actually adopts the persona of a gun or, as he Intones in his creepiest 
voice, “a metal casing with more rights than we be gone. " 

"I'm the weapon. I'm giving voice to the weapon,” he says. “The way they've 
given voice to the corporation. They give more rights to the metal casings of the 
bullets than to the victims. So I wanted to personify that." 

Sonically, Weapon continues Skinny Puppy's tradition of fusing experimental 
sounds and dark topics with the odd pop melody and danceable rhythms. (Well, if 
you think dancing should look like a cross between having a seizure and trying to 
stomp out a fire.) But as they’ve moved away from fictional horrors towards real- 
life concerns, the band's sound seems more like the soundtrack to a science fiction 
film than a slasher flick. 

"Horror becomes more about our senses," says Ogre. "To me, what's fas- 
cinating Is the visual spectrum. Is our perception, which we take for granted 
as being wide open, [but] Is actually really limited. The 
really terrifying things are beyond what I can see. We've 
entered a time, we've passed It actually, when the Or- 
wellian or Kafkaesque element of this are painfully obvi- 
fe ous. Nothing Is as benign as It seems.” 

Skinny Puppy's singer has not quite abandoned his life- 
long love of monsters just yet though. Since appearing in 
Repo! The Genettc Opera in 2008 he's been pursuing 
'! more scary movie acting gigs, and Is excited to play a 

I rf*- I werewolf in Jennifer Lynch's next film, A Monster Next 
/ * Door, a black comedy that he calls (brace yourself) a 

jk| cross between Twilightanii Return of the Living Dead. 

One thing Is certain, whether playing the tormented 
jUl I singer of an industrial band onstage, a fucked-up char- 

n I acter on screen, or just meditating about good versus 

evil. Ogre will always find himself drawn to the dark side. 

1 “* "I’ve been lucky that the dark side has never consumed 

me. It’s actually lifted me up and carried me through a lot of 
■J incredibly difficult times. I'm not scared of anything anymore. 

I've been so terribly scared by things and situations but I've 
V A foundthatstandlnglnthedarklsoneofthemostcomforting 
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NOW PLAYING> DUD ISLAND: DIPTIDL DDSK FALLING 
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DEAD ISLAND: RIPTIDE 

PS3, XbOX 360, PC 
Deeo Silver 




If yoj’re planning a family vaca- 
tion on Palanal Island this year, you 
Just might want to leave the kiddles 
and suntan lotion behind and stock 
upon fresh water, a first-aid kit and 
lots of weapons instead. 

Dead Island: Riptide is the follow- 
up to 201 1’s zombie kill-fest Dead Island (/?Af#f75), and fea- 
tures the same four characters from the first outing, who made 
it off the infected island only to be stranded on another one 
that’s absolutely teeming with the walking dead. 

Joining them this time around Is a new playable oharaoter: 
navy cook John Morgan, who’s as good at hand-to-hand combat 
as he Is at serving hash browns In the mess hall. 

Unlike thefirsttitle, thisgamehasa lot of Its action set in and 
on the water; there are plenty of flooded areas that you’ll have 
to navigate by boat. There's even a new zombie, called a 
Drowner, which lurks beneath the waves to pull you down to 
your liquidy demise. And forget about guns; for the most part 
you’ll have to scavenge and modify melee weapons to make 
cool stuff such as flaming machetes and Wolverine claws. 

9 9 9^9 I 
'Si I 









Unfortunately, even when you're not com- 
pleting side missions, which include making 
barricades and searching for bags of co- 
calnell), you’ll likely find yourself cursing the 
game's clunky control system, which makes 
It impossible to climb over some obstacles 
or properly aim your weapons at the hordes 
of gut-munching skinbags bearing down on 
you. 

For those folks interested in nothing more 
than extended periods of bloody mayhem 


and uninterrupted combat - this isn't the 
game for you. But it could be one for players 
yearning tor a more realistic depiction of 
what living through a zombie apocalypse 
would probably be like - that is to say, hours 
of scavenging for weapons, food and sup- 
plies, interspersed with short moments of 
debilitating panic, clumsy melee combat and 
sheer terror. Next time, you Just might want 
to book that vacation somewhere more hos- 
pitable, like the North Pole! 

ANDREW LEE 
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Dusk Falling exists in the largely yet-to- 


m. ML 

be-charted domain of location-based mo- 
bile games, which take your GPS locale 



into gameplay consideration. This may ex- | 
plain why it feels innovative yet incomplete at the same time. 

It attempts to weave a complex back story about humans stum- 
bling across vampiric activities into gameplay that at times feels 
wholly divorced from the main narrative thrust -never mind that 
said gameplay is quite basic. Perhaps strategy becomes much 
more important later on, when your upstart bloodsucker has ac- 
crued more heft, but at the get-go it’s just a lot of pointing-and- 
clicking to gather power and convert weaker vampires to your 
cause without much payoff. It's also worth noting that this point- 
and-clicking can only be done if you are physically near to your target or you’re 
using your Janus Mirror, which allows you to teleport anywhere after prey for fifteen 
minutes a day. Of course, you can always buy more time if you want to pony up 


O 


some real-world cash. 

That right there might be the single biggest 
problem with Dusk Falling: everything costs 
extra, from a coffin to prevent random attacks 
while you are offline, to the freedom to leave 
your current vampire clan. These extra charges 
mightmrk once players are hooked, but Dusk 
Falling \s never really fftaf addictive. In fact, the 
point-and-click attacking and gathering is 
barely engaging enough to keep drawing us 
back to the app, let alone enough times for it 
actually to make a substantive difference in 
play. What Dusk Falling could really use are 
more player goals/achievements (rather than 
just the ones at the end of months-long 
“events"), so you feel like you’re actually get- 
ting somewhere. It would also benefit greatly 
from a much more intricate interweaving of the story with 
gameplay. Right now, both can be enjoyed (or not enjoyed) en- 
tirely separately from one another. 

Dus/f Falling gets an “A” for effort when it comes to breaking 
new ground, but the final presentafion is pretty anemic. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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B ecause art is often served to us so tastefully, it's easy to fall Into 
the trap of thinking it’s supposed to be pretty. William Lustig’s Ma- 
niac corrects that mistake spectacularly - it not only shows us 
ugliness, repeatedly and unblinkingly, but makes it hard to forget 
that ugliness once it’s been seen. As such, it's a reminder of not only the 
power of horror, but also of the genre’s unique cultural role. 

It’s a truism to say that art holds up a mirror to society. But in the case 
of Maniac, a grimy, gory tale of a psychopath who stalks, murders and 
scalps women in New York City, what that mirror captured was especially 
repellent and unmistakably real. That sense 
of reality came partly from its use of unflat- 
tering New York locations; this was the Big 
Apple of Taxi Driver (in which star Joe 
Spinell had also appeared) but rendered 
even more hellish. Its good-looking lead was 
exchanged for a homely one, and Bernard 
Herrmann’s orchestral score was replaced 
by grim synthesizers. In one of Afan/ac’s 
most notorious scenes, the title character at- 
tacks a couple in a parked car, a clear refer- 
ence to the Son of Sam killings still fresh in 
the public's mind. 

Perhaps not coincidentally, that was the 
scene that drove critic Gene Siskei to walk 
out of a screening. Yet this wouldn’t stop 
Siskei from later lumping in Maniac with 
every other "women-in-danger” film, claim- 
ing they were “all pretty much the same.” 

He wasn’t the only one outraged, though. 

Protests took place across the US, and the 
Los Angeles Timesiook the unusual step of 
refusing to run any advertising for Maniac, 
explaining that “[It] is our duty to the com- 
munity we serve not to encourage even in- 
directly such violence." Such opponents 
were reversing the mirror-to-society para- 
digm, fearing that some viewers would use 
the film as an inspiration for real-life violence. And the poster, now a kind 
of transgressive classic, didn’t help matters. With its crotch-level juxta- 
position of knife, bloody female body part and discernible erection, it was 
natural that the anti-horror contingent and certain feminists questioned 



dence. After all, female characters are graphically scalped, their hair used . 
to adorn mannequins in a stomach-turning yet perfect literal objectifica- 
tion: Spinell’s Frank Zito has trouble being intimate with live women (he 
has mother issues, to put it mildly), but sleeping with manufactured sim- 
ulacra is a different story. In one especially nasty sequence that finds an 
echo in the Alexandre Aja-produced remake (out this month from IFC 
Midnight), a nurse is methodically hunted In an empty subway station 
and ultimately Impaled in a graffiti-clogged restroom. Granted, It’s late 
at night, but it’s not as if the victim is in a sleepy suburb or lonely corn- 
field. This is America’s most populous city, 
and yet we might as well be in a ghost town. 
Of course, our schizophrenic protagonist 
does live in a ghost town of his own mind, 
one where his vicfims ultimately take their 
revenge. It’s probably no surprise that a 
close reading of the film’s actual gender pol- 
itics - including the way that Caroline 
Munro’s character survives her relationship 
with the titular maniac - can be so easily ig- 
nored by non-fans. The impressively pa- 
thetic, improv-heavy performance by Spinell 
hardly makes us want to identify with the 
killer even as we come to understand his 


Maniac's target audience. In fact, the poster was deemed so repre- 


hensible that it promptedthe MPAA- which actually hadn’trated 




the film itself -fo make distributors submit marketing materials 
going forward. 

Not that the film’s detractors lacked for textual evi- 

■' 
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it’s this straddling of pure exploitation and 
psychological Insight that enables Maniacto 
take credit for influencing works that stand 
at both the apex and nadir of the serial-killer 
subgenre. An example of the former Is John 
McNaughton’s Henry: Portrait of a Serial 
Killer (1 986); of the latter, Nick Palumbo's 
Murder-Set-Pieces{20QA). But what all such 
films share Is an uncompromising emphasis 
on the killer’s POV and his immanency in our 
real world. The mysterious air of the masked 
slasher is replaced by a disconcerting inti- 
macy, and any attempts to catch or evade 
him are pushed to the background In favour of explaining his psychosis. 
Nowadays we take this approach for granted, whether It be Chuck Par- 
elio’s shocking-yet-sensitive strategy in Ed Gein (2000) and The Hillside 
Strangler (200A), or Adam Wingard's Pop Skt/// (2007), with its Maniac- 
like sense of supreme subjectivity. In paving the way for such films, 
Lustig’s classic speaks to how horror allows audiences the freedom 
to explore the dark and unclean - but still decidedly human - places 


where it takes them. 


PETER GUTIERREZ 
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The Kraken is imported Black Rum 
from the Caribbean blended with 
spices. Named for a Sea Beast of 
myth and legend, The Kraken Rum is 
strong, rich, black and smooth. 
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